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PREFACE TO THE 
LIBRARY OF CHINESE CLASSICS 


YangMuzhi 

The publication of the Lihraty of Chinese Classics is a matter of 
great satisfaction to all of us who have been involved in the production of 
this monumental work. At the same time, we feel a weighty sense of 
responsibility, and take this oppoitunity to explain to our readers the mo¬ 
tivation for undertaking this cross-century task. 

1 

The Chinese nation has a long history and a glorious culture, and it has 
been the aspiration of several generations of Chinese scholars to translate, 
edit and publish the whole corpus of the Chinese literary classics so that 
the nation’s greatest cultural achievements can be introduced to people 
all over the world. There have been many translations of the Chinese 
classics done by foreign scholars. A few dozen years ago, a Western 
scholar translated the title of A Dream of Red Mansions into ‘‘A Dream 
of Red Chambers” and Lin Daiyu, the heroine in the novel, into “Black 
Jade.” But while their endeavours have been laudable, the results of their 
labours have been less than satisfactory. Lack of knowledge of Chinese 
culture and an inadequate grasp of the Chinese written language have led 
the translators into many errors. As a consequence, not only are Chinese 
classical writings widely misunderstood in the rest of the world, in some 
cases their content has actually been distorted. At one time, there was a 
“7/n Ping Mei craze” among Western scholars, who thought that they 
had uncovered a miraculous phenomenon, and published theories claim¬ 
ing that China was the “fountainhead of eroticism,” and that a Chinese 
“tradition of permissiveness” was about to be laid bare. This distorted 
view came about due to the translators of the Jin Ping Mei (Plum in the 
Golden Vase) putting one-sided stress on the raw elements in that novel. 
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to the neglect of its overall literary value. Meanwhile, there have been 
many distinguished and well-intentioned Sinologists who have attempted 
to make the culture of the Chinese nation more widely known by translat¬ 
ing works of ancient Chinese philosophy. However, the quality of such 
work, in many cases, is unsatisfactory, often missing the point entirely. 
The great philosopher Hegel considered that ancient China had no phi¬ 
losophy in the real sense of the word, being stuck in philosophical ‘‘prehis¬ 
tory.” For such an eminent authority to make such a colossal en'or of 
judgment is truly regrettable. But, of course, Hegel was just as si^ject to 
the constraints of time, space and other objective conditions as anyone 
else, and since he had to rely for his knowledge of Chinese philosophy on 
inadequate translations it is not difficult to imagine why he went so far off 
the mark. 

China cannot be separated from the rest of the world; and the rest of 
the world cannot ignore China. Throughout its history, Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion has enriched itself by absorbing new elements from the outside world, 
and in turn has contributed to the progress of world civilization as a whole 
by transmitting to other peoples its own cultural achievements. From the 
5th to the 15th centuries, China marched in the front ranks of world civi¬ 
lization. If mankind wishes to advance, how can it afford to ignore China? 
How can it afford not to make a thoroughgoing study of its history? 

2 

Despite the ups and downs in their fortunes, the Chinese people have 
always been idealistic, and have never ceased to forge ahead and learn 
from others, eager to strengthen ties of peace and friendship. 

The great ancient Chinese philosopher Confucius once said, “Wher¬ 
ever three persons come together, one of them will surely be able to teach 
me something. I will pick out his good points and emulate them; his bad 
points I will refonn." Confucius meant by this that we should always be 
ready to learn from others. This maxim encapsulates the principle the Chi¬ 
nese people have always followed in their dealings with other peoples, not 
only on an individual basis but also at the level of state-to-state relations. 

After generations of internecine strife, China was unified by Emperor 



Qin Shi Huang (the First Emperor of the Qin Dynasty) in 221 B,C. The 
Han Dynasty, which succeeded that of the short-lived Qin, waxed pow¬ 
erful, and for the first time brought China into contact with the outside 
world. In 138 B.C., Emperor Wu dispatched Zhang Qian to the western 
regions, i.e. Central Asia. Zhang, who traveled as far as what is now 
Iran, took with him as presents for the rulers he visited on the way 10,000 
head of sheep and cattle, as well as gold and silks worth a fabulous amount. 
In 73 D.C., Ban Chao headed a 36-man legation to the western regions. 
These were missions of friendship to visit neighbours the Chinese people 
had never met before and to learn from them. Ban Chao sent Gan Ying to 
explore further toward the west. According to the “Western Regions 
Section” in the Book of Later Han, Gan Ying traveled across the territo¬ 
ries of present-day Iraq and Syria, and reached the Mediterranean Sea, 
an expedition which brought him within the confines of the Roman Empire. 
Later, during the Tang Dynasty, the monk Xuan Zang made a journey 
fraught with danger to reach India and seek the knowledge of that land. 
Upon his return, he organized a team of scholars to translate the Buddhist 
scriptures, which he had brought back with him. As a result, many of 
these scriptural classics which were later lost in India have been pre¬ 
served in China. In fact, it would have been difficult for the people of 
India to reconstruct their own ancient history if it had not been for Xuan 
Zang's A Record of a Journey to the West in the Time of the Great 
Tang Dynasty. In the Ming Dynasty, Zheng He transmitted Chinese 
culture to Southeast Asia during his seven voyages. Following the Opium 
Wars in the mid- 19th century, progressive Chinese, generation after gen¬ 
eration, went to study the advanced scientific thought and cultural achieve¬ 
ments of the Western countries. Their aim was to revive the fortunes of 
their own country. Among them were people who were later to become 
leaders of China, including Zhu De, Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping. In 
addition, there were people who were to become leading scientists, liter¬ 
ary figures and artists, such as Guo Moruo, Li Siguang, Qian Xuesen, 
Xian Xinghai and Xu Beihong. Their spirit of ambition, their struggles and 
their breadth of vision were an inspiration not only to the Chinese people 
but to people all over the world. 

Indeed, it is true that if the Chinese people had not learned many 
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things from the sunounding countries they would never have been able to 
produce the splendid achievements of former days. When we look back 
upon history, how can we not feel profoundly grateful for the legacies of 
the civilizations of ancient Egypt, Greece and India? How can we not 
feel fondness and respect for the cultures of Europe, Africa, America 
and Oceania? 

The Chinese nation, in turn, has made unique contributions to the com¬ 
munity of mankind. Prior to the 15th century, China led the world in sci¬ 
ence and technology. The British scientist Joseph Needham once said, 
“From the third century A.D. to the 13th century A.D. China was far 
ahead of the West in the level of its scientific knowledge.” Paul Kennedy, 
of Yale University in the U.S., author of The Rise and Fall of the Great 
Powers, said, “Of all the civilizations of the pre-modem period, none was 
as well-developed or as progressive as that of China.” 

Foreigners who came to China were often astonished at what they 
saw and heard. The Greek geographer Pausanias in the second century 
A.D. gave the first account in the West of the technique of silk produc¬ 
tion in China: “The Chinese feed a spider-like insect with millet and reeds. 
After five years the insect’s stomach splits open, and silk is extracted 
therefrom.” From this extract, we can see that the Europeans at that 
time did not know the art of silk manufacture. In the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., an Arabian writer includes the following anecdote in his 
Account of China and India: 

“One day, an Arabian merchant called upon the military governor of 
Guangzhou. Throughout the meeting, the visitor could not keep his eyes 
off the governor’s chest. Noticing this, the latter asked the Arab mer¬ 
chant what he was staring at. The merchant replied. Through the silk 
robe you are wearing, 1 can faintly see a black mole on your chest. Your 
robe must be made out of very fine silk indeed!’ The governor burst out 
laughing, and holding out his sleeve invited the merchant to count how 
many garments he was wearing. The merchant did so, and discovered 
that the governor was actually wearing five silk robes, one on top of the 
other, and they were made of such fine material that a tiny mole could be 
seen through them all! Moreover, the governor explained that the robes 
he was wearing were not made of the finest silk at all; silk of the highest 



grade was reserved for the garments worn by the provincial governor." 

The references to tea in this book (the author calls it “dried grass") 
reveal that the custom of drinking tea was unknown in the Arab countries 
at that time: "The king of China’s revenue comes mainly from taxes on 
salt and the dry leaves of a kind of grass which is drunk after boiled 
water is poured on it. This dried grass is sold at a high price in every city 
in the country. The Chinese call it ‘cha.’ The bush is like alfalfa, except 
that it bears more leaves, which are also more fragrant than alfalfa. It 
has a slightly bitter taste, and when it is infused in boiling water it is said 
to have medicinal properties." 

Foreign visitors showed especial admiration for Chinese medicine. 
One wrote, “China has very good medical conditions. Poor people are 
given money to buy medicines by the government." 

In this period, when Chinese culture was in full bloom, scholars flocked 
from all over the world to China for sightseeing and for study. Chang’an, 
the capital of the Tang Dynasty was host to visitors from as far away as 
the Byzantine Empire, not to mention the neighboring countries of Asia. 
Chang'an, at that time the world's greatest metropolis, was packed with 
thousands of foreign dignitaries, students, diplomats, merchants, artisans 
and entertainers. Japan especially sent contingent after contingent of 
envoys to the Tang court. Worthy of note are the accounts of life in 
Chang'an written by Abeno Nakamaro, a Japanese scholar who studied 
in China and had close friendships with ministers of the Tang court and 
many Chinese scholars in a period of over 50 years. The description 
throws light on the exchanges between Chinese and foreigners in this 
period. When Abeno was supposedly lost at sea on his way back home, 
the leading poet of the time, Li Bai, wrote a eulogy for him. 

The following centuries saw a steady increase in the accounts of China 
written by Western visitors. The Italian Marco Polo described conditions 
in China during the Yuan Dynasty in his Travels. However, until advances 
in the science of navigation led to the opening of east-west shipping routes 
at the beginning of the 16th century Sino-Western cultural exchanges 
were coloured by fantasy and conjecture. Concrete progress was made 
when a contingent of religious missionaries, men well versed in Western 
science and technology, made their way to China, ushering in an era of 
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direct contacts between China and the West. The experience of this era 
was embodied in the career of the Italian Jesuit Matteo Ricci. Arriving in 
China in 1582, Ricci died in Beijing in 1610. Apart from his missionary 
work, Ricci accomplished two historically symbolic tasks — one was the 
translation into Latin of the 'Tour Books," together with annotations, in 
1594; the other was the translation into Chinese of Euclid's Elements. 

The rough translations of the "Four Books" and other Chinese classical 
works by Western missionaries, and the publication of Pere du Halde's 
Description Geographique, Historicpie, Chronologiqiie, Politique, 
et Physique de PEmpire de la Chine revealed an exotic culture to West¬ 
ern readers, and sparked a "China fever,'" during which the eyes of many 
Western intellectuals were fixed on China. Some of these intellectuals, 
including Leibniz, held China in high esteem; others, such as Hegel, nursed 
a critical attitude toward Chinese culture. Leibniz considered that some 
aspects of Chinese thought were close to his own views, such as the 
philosophy of the Book of Changes and his own binary system. Hegel, 
on the other hand, as mentioned above, considered that China had devel¬ 
oped no proper philosophy of its own. Nevertheless, no matter whether 
the reaction was one of admiration, criticism, acceptance or rejection. 
Sino-Western exchanges were of great significance. The transmission of 
advanced Chinese science and technology to the West, especially the 
Chinese inventions of paper-making, gunpowder, printing and the compass, 
greatly changed the face of the whole world. Karl Marx said, "Chinese 
gunpowder blew the feudal class of knights to smithereens; the compass 
opened up world markets and built colonies; and printing became an imple¬ 
ment of Protestantism and the most powerful lever and necessary pre¬ 
condition for intellectual development and creation." The English philoso¬ 
pher Roger Bacon said that China’s four great inventions had "changed 
the face of the whole world and the state of affairs of everything." 


3 


Ancient China gave birth to a large number of eminent scientists, such 
as Zu Chongzhi, Li Shizhen, Sun Simiao, Zhang Heng, Shen Kuo and Bi 
Sheng. They produced numerous treatises on scientific subjects, includ- 



ing The Manual of Important Arts for the People's Welfare, Nine 
Chapters on the Mathematical Art, A Treatise on Febrile Diseases 
and Compendium of Materia Medica. Their accomplishments included 
ones whose influence has been felt right down to modem times, such as 
the annillary sphere, seismograph, Dujiangyan water conservancy project, 
Dunhuang Grottoes, Grand Canal and Great Wall. But from the latter 
part of the 15th century, and for the next 400 years, Europe gradually 
became the cultural centre upon which the world’s eyes were fixed. The 
world's most outstanding scientists then were England’s Isaac Newton, 
Poland's Copernicus, France’s Marie Curie, Germany’s Rontgen and 
Einstein, Italy’s Galileo, Russia’s Mendelev and America's Edison. 

The Chinese people then began to think; What is the cause of the rise 
and fall of nations? Moreover, how did it happen that gunpowder, in¬ 
vented in China and transmitted to the West, in no time at all made Eu¬ 
rope powerful enough to batter down the gates of China herself? 

It took the Opium War to wake China from its reverie. The first gen¬ 
eration to make the bold step of "turning our eyes once again to the rest 
of the world" was represented by Lin Zexu and Wei Yuan. Zeng Guofan 
and Li Hongzhang started the Westernization Movement, and later intel¬ 
lectuals raised the slogan of "Democracy and Science." Noble-minded 
patriots, realizing that China had fallen behind in the race for moderniza¬ 
tion, set out on a painful quest. But in backwardness lay the motivation 
for change, and the quest produced the embryo of a towering hope, and 
the Chinese people finally gathered under a banner proclaiming a "March 
Toward Science." 

On the threshold of the 21st century, the world is moving in the direc¬ 
tion of becoming an integrated entity. This trend is becoming clearer by 
the day. In fact, the history of the various peoples of the world is also 
becoming the history of mankind as a whole. Today, it is impossible for 
any nation’s culture to develop without absorbing the excellent aspects of 
the cultures of other peoples. When Western culture absorbs aspects of 
Chinese culture, this is not Just because it has come into contact with 
Chinese culture, but also because of the active creativity and develop¬ 
ment of Western culture itself; and vice versa. The various cultures of 
the world’s peoples are a precious heritage which we all share. Mankind 
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no longer lives on different continents, but on one big continent, or in a 
“global village.” And so, in this era characterized by an all-encompassing 
network of knowledge and information we should learn from each other 
and march in step along the highway of development to construct a brand- 
new “global village.” 

Western learning is still being transmitted to the East, and vice versa. 
China is accelerating its pace of absorption of the best parts of the cul¬ 
tures of other countries, and there is no doubt that both the West and the 
East need the nourishment of Chinese culture. Based on this recognition, 
we have edited and published the Library of Chinese Classics in a Chi- 
nese-English format as an introduction to the corpus of traditional Chi¬ 
nese culture in a comprehensive and systematic translation. Through this 
collection, our aim is to reveal to the world the aspirations and dreams of 
the Chinese people over the past 5,000 years and the splendour of the 
new historical era in China. Like a phoenix rising from the ashes, the 
Chinese people in unison are welcoming the cultural sunrise of the new 
century. 


August 1999 Beijing 
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Foreword 


The Tang through Song period (618-1279) eonstitutes 
an important stage in the development of Chinese prose. It is 
eonsidered another literary apex after the Warring States period 
(475-221 BC). As soon as the literature of the Tang and Song 
is mentioned, people usually think of shi (poetry) and ci (lyric 
poems) but, as a matter of fact, prose and fiction also achieved 
very high levels in these periods. In particular, a large number 
of prose masters came to the fore. Diverse in school, extensive 
in topic, superb in technique, prose as a new fomi of expression 
nurtured in the literary arena of the Tang and Song periods, 
may well be comparable to shi (poetry) and ci (lyric poems). In 
Prose Writers of the Tang Dynasty and Prose Works of the Tang 
Dynast}', both edited by the Japanese scholar Hiraoka Takeo, 3,516 
authors and 22,896 works are included. In the Complete Works 
of the Song Dynasty, over 9,000 authors and 100,000 works are 
selected. The legions of prose masters in these periods made 
remarkable achievements, exerting far-reaching influence in later 
generations. 



I. Tang Prose: Its Growth and Accomplishment 

i. Parallel Prose and Free Prose in the Early Tang Period 

The Early Tang continued the literary style of the Six 
Dynasties (3rd to 6th centuries) and adopted parallel prose as the 
general form of writing. It was used in the court when imperial 
edicts were issued and officials’ memorials were presented. It was 
also used by the general public. Some changes did take place, 
though: In writings on history and current politics, nowei 7 but 
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empty phraseology all but disappeared. Those writings were 
smooth, with few allusions, to the point and readable. Wang Bo, 
Yang Jiong, Lu Zhaolin and Luo Binwang, the “Four Literary 
Masters of the Early Tang,” prescribed a therapy for the unhealthy 
writing style of the Six Dynasties. Beyond restriction of the 
parallel structure and high-flown words, they advocated free 
and unconstrained expression for a vigorous and forceful style. 
Wang Bo's “Preface to ‘Ascending the Pavilion of King T'eng in 
Hung-chou on an Autumn Day for a Parting Feast’” uses parallel 
prose to great advantage. Rich in content and vigorous in style, it 
became a model text for later writers. 

The Early Tang also witnessed some achievement in free 
prose writing. Wang Ji was a litterateur unable to achieve his 
ambitions. His literary and personal styles both reflected his 
advocacy of freedom. His “Record of Drunk-land” conveys true 
emotions and the style is unadorned, in contrast to the affectation 
of the Six Dynasties writings. Wei Zheng's “Ten Points of 
Deliberation Recommended to Emperor Taizong” is also a very 
graceful piece. Though the parallel structure persists, variations 
are still noticeable. The reasoning is thorough and lively, and 
the style forceful. In the reigns of Gaozong and Empress Wu 
Zetian, Chen Zi’ang vehemently attacked the florid style of the 
Six Dynasties, and advocated gracefulness, expressiveness and 
Han and Wei styles. He played a pivotal role in transforming 
the literary style of the Tang period. His memorials, prefaces, 
epitaphs and other essays were prose writings interposed with 
parallel verse, which greatly challenged the ornate and effeminate 
style prevalent since the Six Dynasties. 

The High Tang period saw even greater stylistic changes 
with innovations in the writing of parallel prose and an increase 


in free prose writing. Zhang Yue and Su Ting enjoyed a prominent 
position because of their writings. They were affectionately 
named by their contemporaries as “Master Writers from 
(dukedoms of) Yan and Xu.” Their parallel prose corrected the 
flowery style cultivated since the Chen and Sui periods and laid 
stress on practical uses. Beginning from Chen Zi’ang, more and 
more writers favored free prose. The realms of expression were 
also greatly expanded. Several noted poets had become household 
names for their letters and short lyric prose. They introduced 
poetic thought into prose so much that the writings had both 
poetic and prosaic merits to become “Poets’ Prose.” In “Preface 
for the Poetry from a Spring Evening Party for My Cousins in a 
Peach Blossom Garden,” Li Bai writes about how his brothers 
drank and composed poems on a spring night. Though only 
one hundred characters long, the text brings in a wide range of 
themes, such as heaven and earth, past and present, transience 
of life and the Joy of drinking. The narrations are interspersed 
with comments and emotions attached to the scenes. Li’s “Letter 
to Han Ching-chou” is actually seeking an audience to request a 
favor, but is executed with such ease and dignity that pemieating 
the lines one sees the image of an unrestrained soul. Wang Wei’s 
“Letter to Pei Di Written in the Mountains” is Just a letter to a 
friend, and yet it vividly describes the landscape of the mountain 
and conveys a poetic sense and image of a painting. 

After the midpoint of the reign of Tianbao (742-756), there 
was an increasing call for the refonn of literary style. Yuan Jie, 
Li Hua. Xiao Yingshi and their successors such as Dugu Ji, Liang 
Su, Liu Mian and Quan Deyu advocated a reversion to classical 
style over the high-flown style that became fashionable in the Six 
Dynasties. This reform is known in literary history as the “Ancient 
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Prose Movement.” The use of free prose over parallel prose 
thus became irresistible. Yuan Jie and Li Hua already produced 
excellent prose pieces. Li Hua’s “On an Old Battle-field” is 
known for its brevity and plainness. It describes how people 
suffered from unjust wars in history. There are twists and turns in 
the way emotions are expressed and the writing is indeed moving. 
Yuan Jie’s “The Right-hand Stream” uses only one hundred 
characters to vividly describe the natural beauty of a sm^l stream 
west of Daozhou City. The description is true to life, and emotion 
is conveyed in plain language. This anticipates the travel sketches 
of Liu Zongyuan. 

ii. Han Yu, Liu Zongyuan and the Ancient Prose 
Movement 

The Early Tang writers engaged in theoretical discussion 
on literary style but they went to extremes, over-emphasizing 
the moral function of literary works. The free prose style of 
this period could not compete against parallel prose in terms 
of influence. It was under the leadership of Han Yu and Liu 
Zongyuan that the Ancient Prose Movement went to success 
and free prose defeated parallel prose in literary influence. The 
success of the Ancient Prose Movement is also attributable to the 
revival of Confucianism in the general context of political reform. 
Han and Liu not only came up with a rather systematic theory on 
classical style, but also made unprecedented achievements in their 
writings. Together, they pushed the Ancient Prose Movement to a 
new height. 

Han Yu was a man of enterprise and aspired to serve the 
nation. In order to correct social maladies, he would even risk his 
life by offending the emperor. He wrote many pieces, expressing 
his Confucian ideals and the value of ancient prose. To fulfill 


his wish for the dominance of Confucianism and banishment of 
Buddhism and Daoism. he strongly supported writing in classical 
style. He maintained that literary expression and moral import 
should be integrated. The purpose of literature was to convey 
the Way. By the “Way,” he meant Confucian teachings. He held 
that the quality of writing is directly related to the author’s moral 
cultivation. He compared it to a large tree whose leaves will 
flourish only when the root strikes deep. If an author cultivated 
himself in a profound way, he would naturally produce beautiful 
language and style. It is to be noted that Han did not narrowly 
understand literature just as a means to convey the Way. Instead, 
he emphasized that writing should reflect reality and true feelings 
of its creator. He also attached importance to innovative language 
form, and advocated the purging of stale language. Han Yu 
practiced what he preached all his life, leaving behind a large 
quantity of prose in the new style. His argumentative, narrative 
and lyrical prose writings are exquisite in content and beautiful in 
form. They might very well be considered as model pieces. 

Based on events that had truly taken place, Han Yu’s 
argumentative essays set forth his views which went against 
the fashion of the day. The viewpoints were fresh, the thought 
profound and the argument persuasive, as seen in “On the 
True Faith of a Confucianist,” “On Slander,” “On a Bone from 
Buddha’s Body,” and “On Teachers.” “On Teachers” was written 
in response to contemporary social practice that the gentry class 
felt ashamed to learn from a teacher and when the society as a 
whole belittled learning. At the beginning of the essay, the central 
thesis is presented, “Ancient scholars had to have teachers.” 
His view on teachers was a pioneering one. “On a Bone from 
Buddha’s Body” criticized the emperor for his superstitious belief 
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in Buddhism. In order to correct social norms, he confronts the 
emperor by rebuking the Buddha’s bone as “a disgusting object.” 
These works are reflections of the Zeitgeist, exposes of social 
injustice and penetrating critiques of reality. 

Han Yu’s lyrical writings integrate emotional expression 
with narration and argument. The words, imbued with genuine 
feelings, are highly affecting. Representative works include “In 
Memoriam,” “An Explication of 'Progress in Learning’” and 
“Farewell to Poverty.” These writings either express condolences 
to relatives, his own frustrations in life or his sympathy toward 
friends whose talents went unrecognized. The writings have 
strong emotional appeals and move readers’ hearts to the core. “In 
Memoriam” is an essay in memory of his nephew, Han Laocheng. 
Imbued with deep-felt sorrow, it has been considered an elegy 
without match for over a thousand years. Han Yu was also good 
at narration. The biographies and epitaphs that he composed 
conjure up vivid images and contain his true emotions. The essays 
alternate between narration and comment. The flow is smooth 
and the reasoning orderly. Some of his biographical essays were 
intended not to immortalize the subjects, but to express certain 
feelings and thoughts. “The Biography of Fur Point” treats the 
writing brush as its biographee. The author investigates the 
history of the brush and adds the Grand Historian’s comment at 
the end. The purport of the essay, “But his rewards did not requite 
his toil and, because of his age, he was estranged. Ch’in was truly 
wanting of gratitude!” is to satirize mlers for their ingratitude and 
neglect of talents. The conception of the writing is novel indeed. 

Epitaphs account for a large proportion of Han’s narrative 
writing, and break from tradition and customs by incorporating 
his own thoughts on classical style. He especially focused on 



portrayal of the person’s character, making them both lively and 
readable. Han Yu also used epitaphs to satirize persons and events 
of his time, to express his love and hate. “Epitaph for Liu Tzu- 
hou” demonstrates his sympathy for Liu Zongyuan’s sufferings, 
singing praises of the latter’s distinctive talent and lofty 
personality. Han, in a large paragraph, discussed and rebuked the 
hypocritical ways of the world and those who took advantage of 
the unfortunate. 

Han Yu’s essays are short and concise. Some criticize 
current affairs, some express his sentiments and others are literai 7 
comments. They are free without any constraint. Examples 
are “Miscellaneous Discourses, Number Lour’’ and “Letter in 
Answer to Li Yi.’’ Writing a preface was an established literary 
practice for a farewell occasion. Han Yu’s prefaces broke away 
from the convention of expressing encouragement and farewell 
to the person departing. Instead, he adopted a very free style of 
expression. “A farewell to Tung Shao-nan” is a preface whose 
literal meaning is to see Tung off to the north of the Yellow River. 
In reality, it is an expression of Han Yu’s reluctance to see Tung 
depart. The subtle sentiments are to be found beyond the words. 
The essay keeps the reader in emotional suspense. Wall writing 
was a popular genre in Tang offices. It was often done on the 
walls of provincial or prefectural offices. The purpose of this 
genre of writing was to encourage good conduct and discourage 
bad one, or to remind oneself to do good. “Written on the Wall 
of the Assistant Magistrate” is actually a satirical political essay, 
criticizing unjust official system and expressing sorrow for those 
frustrated in their political life. 

Liu Zongyuan was another proponent of the mid-Tang’s 
Ancient Prose Movement who had an even tougher political 
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career. Beeause he belonged to the reform group led by Wang 
Shuwen, Liu eame under attack from the conservatives. He 
was demoted to a military post in Yongzhou where he spent ten 
years in exile. Before being re-appointed after being recalled to 
Chang’an (present-day Xi’an), he was again demoted to Liuzhou 
till his death. Liu’s literary activity started when he was expelled 
from the capital. Like Han Yu, Liu had his own thoughts on prose 
writing. He advocated that literary writing was meant to ijjustrate 
the Way. But his “Way” was not the “Way” proposed by Han Yu. 
or the Confucian Way. Rather, it was the Way of governanee. It 
was the Way that “benefits people and things,” “assists in time 
and events,” and “improves the people’s living conditions.” In 
other words, literary writing must benefit the world at large. He 
also believed that there must be a unity between form and content 
in writing. The form must serve the content. Whilst opposed to 
the pursuit of ornament at the expense of truth, he had a high 
regard for true literary beauty, and though an advocate of classical 
style, he did not have blind faith in the aneients. Like Han Yu, 
Liu not only made theoretical contributions to the Ancient Prose 
Movement, but also composed a large quantity of prose works. 
His prose works can be roughly classified into five categories; 
argumentative essays, travel sketches, fables, biographies and 
miseellaneous discourses. 

Some of Liu’s argumentative essays are of philosophical 
nature and others of a political nature. Though not belonging 
to literary prose, they were written in prose form, whieh 
demonstrates the strength of the classical style. They were also 
the tangible fmit of the Ancient Prose Movement. 

The most creative of Liu’s prose lies in his travel sketches 
and fables. The travel sketches record his observations and 



sentiments during his exile from the capital. These sketches 
describe in minute detail exotic landscapes, whilst also conveying 
his disappointments. The scenes appear cold and lonesome and 
the sentiments sad and bitter. The landscapes so touchingly 
depicted strike a deep chord in the heart of every reader. The 
sceneries in these works generally have an exotic beauty, but 
are forgotten in the wilderness, which prompts recognition in 
the reader that the author’s talents are forgotten. Such symbolic 
bonowing is a feature of “Record of the Little Hillock West of 
the Box-iron Pool” and “Record of the Yiian Family Slough.” 
Liu Zongyuan produced a great number of travel sketches in 
an artistic way of expressing his sentiments, thereby raising the 
artistiy of travel sketches to a new level. 

In the Warring States period fables were often used in short 
sketches to convey metaphorical meaning, but at Liu Zongyuan’s 
hand they were developed into an independent literary entity. His 
fables are mostly philosophical and provocative. He incorporated 
his reflections on life and political aspirations into the fables. 
“Three Fables,” “The Story of the Fuban, or Pack Beetle” and “The 
Bear” are his masterpieces of this kind. “The Story of the Fuban, 
or Pack Beetle” directs his satirical pen toward those who “every 
day think about how they can get a higher position and increase 
their income,” but whose wisdom is as small as an insect. The 
fable is profound in meaning and carries a warning message. 

Liu Zongyuan’s biographies consist of two types. One type 
is based on real persons and real events. Through compliments 
of real people and reflections of social reality, Liu expresses his 
feelings of love and hatred. The other type is not necessarily 
based on real persons. It uses imaginary persons to convey the 
author’s thoughts and ideals. For example, “Pas Trop Gouvemer” 
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describes an elderly hunchback’s method of planting but the real 
subject matter is governance based on effortless action. 

Liu’s miscellaneous discourses cover a wide range of topics. 
Some prescribe treatment for social maladies, some show his 
insights into social problems, some are roundabout attacks on 
his political enemies, while others convey his anger over his 
own demotion, while rejection. “Catching Snakes” portrays the 
unfortunate life of three generations of the Jiang family, driving 
home the point that the people in Yongzhou Prefecture would 
rather die from poisonous snakes than pay the heavy taxes. The 
message is clear: “Who would think that the tax-collector could 
be more venomous than a snake?” “Preface to Folly River Poems" 
uses paradox to lay bare the author’s bitter discontent with the 
unjustness of the world. 

Because of the unremitting promotion and advocacy of 
classical style and their successful application of the style in their 
own works, Han and Liu became the spearhead of this literary 
movement. It was the fashion of the day to imitate Han and Liu’s 
prose pieces. The mid-Tang saw the emergence of a great many 
exponents of classical style, including such well-known names as 
Li Guan, Zhang Ji, Lii Wen, Pei Du and Ouyang Zhan. Renowned 
poets such as Liu Yuxi and Bai Juyi were also well-accomplished 
in prose. Liu Yuxi was a philosopher, but also a liberal and 
optimistic poet. His writings are persuasive and critical. In his 
short piece “My Humble Home” Liu deploys mastery of language 
and vivid imagery to portray his residence and his high aspirations 
in eighty-one characters. The letters and biographical essays of 
Bai Juyi contain the author’s tme feelings and constitute part of 
his highest literary achievement. In the letters he describes his 
attachment to relatives and friends, sometimes adding comments 



on current affairs or his views on literature. There are over twenty 
extant biographical essays by Bai Juyi, in which he describes all 
manner of buildings and natural landscape he has come across. 
“The Grass Hut” is written during his exile in Jiangzhou. With 
a consummate literary skill, the author expresses a fine taste for 
landscape and deep lament over life’s vicissitude in a highly 
refined style. 

iii. Changes in Late Tang Prose 

, Literary trends underwent dramatic change in the Late Tang 
period, which witnessed the decline of ancient prose, the revival 
of parallel prose, and the flourishing of familiar essays. With 
the departure of Han Yu and his contemporaries, the Ancient 
Prose Movement lost its leaders and momentum. Han Yu’s 
disciples such as Li Ao, Huangfu Shi and Sun Qiao developed 
Han’s innovative ideas in a distorted way, pursuing novelty to 
the extreme, and forcing prose writing along an ever-narrowing 
path. In the reigns of Xuanzong, Yizong and beyond, despite the 
persistence and significant achievements of a literary minority 
such as Du Mu and Liu Tui, the decline of ancient prose could not 
be reversed. 

While ancient prose declined, parallel prose revived. There 
emerged a number of master exponents such as Linghu Chu, Li 
Shangyin, Wen Tingyun and Duan Chengshi. Of these Li, Wen 
and Duan enjoyed equal fame. As it happened, each of them 
ranked sixteenth among their siblings, so they were collectively 
called “Three sixteenth style.” They applied the parallel style 
widely in private letters, official documents and memorials. 
Li’s achievement in parallel prose was the most remarkable. 
He was devoted to ancient prose writing in his early career. His 
short biographies were vivid, effective, concise and tasteful. 
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Later he studied with the master of parallel prose Linghu Chii 
on eomposing a variant of parallel prose, ealled four- and six- 
eharacter lines, a style for whieh he beeame famous. His parallel 
prose was at onee fluid and refined. 

Familiar essays became prominent in the Late Tang. This 
style of writing was a new development built on Han and Liirs 
miscellaneous essays and fables. It was also a product of strong 
social tensions in the Late Tang period. Late Tang fajiiiliar 
essays feature three characteristics; (1) short and diverse in fomi; 
(2) satirical in theme; (3) fervid in emotion. Representative 
writers include Pi Rixiu, Lu Guimeng and Luo Yin, who, with 
their substantial, lively and vehement writings, sported the last 
blaze of the literary garden of the Late Tang. 

II. Song Prose: Its Growth and Accomplishment 

Prose writing entered its prime in the Song period, an age 
which saw the emergence of numerous prolific writers. There 
was stylistic diversification, a multiplicity of schools, together 
with breakthroughs in prose theory and form. The prose of this 
period can be chronologically divided into three categories: Early 
Northern Song, Late Northern Song and Southern Song. 

i. The Development of Prose in the Early Northern Song 
Period 

The Early Northern Song period begins from the founding 
of the Song dynasty to the year Tiansheng of Emperor Renzong, 
lasting about 70 years. Writers in this period were under the 
sway of the flowery style prevalent in the Late Tang and Five 
Dynasties. Yang Yi, Liu Yun and Qian Weiyan took the lead in 
this field, whose writings were modeled on those of Li Shangyin. 
While this style was in vogue, reforni was on the agenda of such 



writers as Shi Jie, Liu Kai, Sun Fu, Mu Xiu, Yin Zhu and Wang 
Yuchen. This group venerated Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan and 
gave prominenee to ancient prose. They observed that writings 
should be simple and natural. Wang Yuchen maintained that a 
writer should venerate the Confucian classics and respect Han 
Yu, and that writing should assist in moral cultivation, convey the 
Way and enlighten the mind. His “The Premier’s Chamber for 
Awaiting the Emperor’s Audiences” idealizes a world in which 
the emperor is wise and officials responsible. Concise in form, 
vivid in style and plain in language, it portrays the images of two 
prime ministers vastly different in their political attitudes which 
indirectly expresses the author’s deep concern about his country. 
The message is one of exhortation and satire. Fan Zhongyan, a 
famous statesman and poet, was also a practitioner of ancient 
prose whose writings are smooth, natural and full of humanity. 
A millennium later, his “Yueyang Pavilion” is still remembered 
and widely read. His oft-cited line “Be concerned before anyone 
else and enjoy oneself only after everyone else finds enjoyment” 
represents a lofty sentiment that has touched patriots for 
generations. But in general the literary achievement of the early 
Northern Song prose writers was limited: Though they advocated 
natural ease, their actual output did not meet their ideal. The 
lack of natural flow of thought and emotion made reversal of the 
literary trend impossible. 

ii. Success of the Ancient Prose Movement in the Late 
Northern Song Period 

The Late Northern Song period was marked by the advent 
of Ouyang Xiu on the literary stage, which heralded the heyday 
of Song prose. A celebrated statesman, writer and historian, 
Ouyang Xiu was accomplished in poetry, lyric poems and prose 
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writing. He strongly promoted classical style and formulated a 
rather systematic theory on literary style reform. He served as 
examination official and presided over the imperial examination. 
Taking the opportunity, he castigated exotic and affected style in 
favor of a plain and natural one, which ultimately transformed 
the norm of writing for the imperial examination and reversed the 
literary trend. At the same time, he produced a vast quantity of 
prose pieces and set an example for the literary world of his time. 
He was the leader of literary style reform and an ardent champion 
of the Ancient Prose Movement. It was thanks to him that plain 
style carried the day in the Song period. 

Among many of his prose works, the argumentative and 
lyric essays stand out. Original in insight, the argumentative 
pieces are smooth in reasoning, sharp in tongue and strict in logic. 
They are saturated with Ouyang’s intense emotions. “On Party” is 
a piece of thought-provoking and well-reasoned work in response 
to conservative attacks. It contains nothing extraneous; all is right 
to the point. “Fullness and Decay” describes the rise and decline 
of Li Cunxu, the Later Tang Emperor Zhuangzong and illustrates 
the point that “Toil and anxiety may establish a kingdom; 
dissipation and ease will wreck a life” and that “The proud shall 
suffer; the modest succeed.” This prose work expounds the 
author’s observation that the rise or decline of a state depends not 
on the appointments of Heaven but on the handiwork of man. The 
highly persuasive essay uses contrast to argue for his point and 
causes the reader to ponder. 

Ouyang Xiu’s lyric prose pieces are moving and orderly. 
“The Old Drunkard’s Arbor” combines landscape with his 
frustration to express his optimism and willingness to share 
his joy with common people. Embedded in the plain language 


was profound artistic conception. “Inscription on the Memorial 
Tablet for the Passage to the Shuangkang Tomb” is not only in 
memory of the author’s parents, but also an illustration of his 
own upright integrity and filial piety. The emotion is deep and 
its expression appropriate. It stands alongside Han Yu’s “In 
Memoriam” and Yuan Mei’s “Requiem for My Younger Sister” 
to constitute the three most famous elegies in Chinese literature. 
“An Autumn Dirge” starts from the sound of autumn and portrays 
the season as a time when everything withers. From this, the 
author laments over the fact that time and tide wait for no man. 
Its language breaks the rules of parallelism, rhythm and allusion 
\\\ fu (rhapsody) composition and applies the style of free prose 
instead. It is a classic example of/h (rhapsody) composition in the 
Song period. 

Ouyang Xiu’s miscellaneous discourses are short and pithy. 
“A Skilled Archer” describes the experience of an oil vendor to 
demonstrate that “Practice makes perfect.” “Pavilion of Good 
Harvests and Joy” describes his visit to the pavilion with people 
from Chu and how the pavilion was constructed. In it, he also 
reflects on the transition from war to peace in Chu and asks that 
peace be treasured at all costs. These pieces are very persuasive, 
but the author never exaggerates. Mildly he makes his points, 
which strike roots in the heart of every reader. 

Ouyang Xiu, both in writing and in moral excellence, was 
the scholar and master of his generation. Under his influence, a 
group of classical style writers grew up and became prose masters, 
thereby taking the Ancient Prose Movement to new heights. 
Among the most famous ones were the “Three Su’s” (Su Xun and 
his two sons), Wang Anshi and Zeng Gong. Together with Han Yu 
and Liu Zongyuan of the Tang, they constitute the “Eight Prose 
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Masters of Tang and Song”. Wang Anshi was a great statesman. 
He criticized the flowery style prevalent in the early Song period, 
arguing that literature should be a vehicle for the Way and that 
its value lie in its practical application. His writings were mostly 
practical argumentative pieces such as letters, memorials, records 
and prefaces, through which he expounded his political positions 
in the service of political reform. His works reveal explicit 
opinions, profound analysis and refined taste, and an unusual 
vantage point. In “Memorial of a Myriad Words,” a letter to 
Emperor Renzong, he analyzes the ever-weakening situation of 
the Northern Song and proposes how to reform and strengthen 
the state. “Reply to Sima Guang” is a response to conservatives 
opposing his reforms. The author states his viewpoint in concise 
and sharp tenns. His original and thought-provoking prose works 
sometimes comment on history and sometimes on literature. 
“The Mountain Where Hui-pao Meditated” reflects upon 
what he witnessed, draws principles from past events, and the 
narrative is interspersed with comment. The points are plain, but 
profound. The style of Zeng Gong, a student of Ouyang Xiu, is 
similar to that of the latter. The arguments are thorough and well 
balanced and the language concise and close to life. “Letter to the 
Honorable Ou-yang” and “The Ink Pond” are famous examples. 
“The Ink Pond” records the traces of the master calligrapher 
Wang Xizhi practicing calligraphy. Zeng takes a small point and 
extrapolates to a larger meaning, illustrating that diligent practice 
is needed in order to master a skill, and that sustained effort is 
needed both in learning calligraphy and in moral cultivation. He 
concludes that if “a man with accomplishment in a single area can 
command the respect of posterity,” how much more will “persons 
of benevolence and integrity make their mark on customs and 



ideas” to remain an eternal influence on future generations! 

As mentioned above, the father Su Xun and his two sons, Su 
Shi and Su Zhe, are called the “Three Su’s.” Their prose works 
are strong in argumentation, commenting on matters ancient and 
current, illuminating principles and applying them in a practical 
context. Su Xun emphasized that every word must address the 
mistakes of the current world. His works are reality-oriented, 
plainly worded but weighty, bold and refined. The language is 
sharp and highly persuasive. He uses stories from ancient times 
to explicate current affairs, hitting the mark every time. Su Zhe’s 
prose is evenly paced and graceful, his arguments profound. His 
reputation is based particularly on political discourse, famous 
pieces including “On the Six States,” “The Delightful Pavilion of 
Huans Prefecture” and “Letter to Prime Minister Han.” In “The 
Delightful Pavilion of Huang Prefecture,” he uses material objects 
to express his emotions. His generous sentiments are intended 
as consolation to friends disappointed in their political career. 
He also alludes to his own unjust treatment. Scenic description, 
narration, emotional expression and comment combine in an 
organic whole. It is an exemplar of his slow-paced and simple 
style. As to Su Shi, the literary leader in the latter part of the 
Northern Song dynasty, his prose represents the acme of Song 
prose. He venerated Han Yu and Ouyang Xiu and praised their 
natural style. On his own prose he commented as follows: “It 
is like ten thousand buckets of spring water. It does not choose 
where it emerges from. It Rins continuously on an even land. It is 
not difficult for the water to run one thousand // in a day. When 
meeting curvy hills and rocks, it takes forms that are hard to 
predict. What we do know is that it moves in the way it should 
and stops where it cannot help stopping”. Su Shi’s writings. 
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of superb quality, take a variety of forms: scenic description, 
narration, argumentation or emotional expression, all penetrative 
and natural. The comments move with great ease and their 
meanings are profound. Su Shi’s high-aimed argumentative essays 
are soundly reasoned, logical and eloquent. “On Fan Li,” “On Fan 
Tseng,” “On Military Training,” “The Most Gracious Penalties 
and Rewards” and “Letter to Chih-chiang Mei” are some of his 
representative works. Some comment on historical events, but 
their covert intent is to satirize current affairs. Some comment 
directly on political affairs of the days, while others reflect on life 
and its philosophy. His lyric essays organically fuse landscape 
depiction with narration and emotional expression, inspiring a 
broad vision and aesthetic imagination. 

Su Shi’s masterpiece “Thoughts Suggested by the Red Wall: 
Summer” describes what he sees and feels one moonlit night on a 
boat trip to the Red Cliff The description is imbued with a strong 
and profound sense of beauty. This work conveys his reflections 
on life, suggestive of optimism at a time of career setback. His 
thought-provoking “Tower of Tranquility” starts with the words 
“All things are worth seeing” and ends with “I wander beyond 
the confines of a material world.” Su Shi also wrote narrative 
works such as epitaphs, whose wording is plain and natural and 
the ideas progress in orderly sequence. The people described 
seem to spring to life as individuals and have strong emotional 
appeal. “Inscription for the Temple of Han Yu at Chaozhou” 
highly commends Han Yu for his moral decency, fine writing and 
political accomplishment. Su describes the respect that Han Yu 
enjoyed from the people of Chaozhou prefecture and how the 
people remember him. The epitaph fuses comment, description, 
quotation, dialog and poetry, and displays his high purpose of 
writing and wisdom. Robust and unfettered, the epitaph is a 



combination of parallel and free prose. It is equally excellent in 
literary and emotional expression. Its inscription has been praised 
thus; “In all the Song collections there are no words to match 
it. It transcends 400 years, approaching and even surpassing the 
excellence of Han Yu.” Su Shi's miscellaneous essays and notes 
reveal his great facility with words, every piece a display of his 
creativity. He moves with ease but with penetrative reasoning. 

“The Terrace over the Void” records the construction of a terrace 
and associates the process with historical rise and fall. He laments 
over the vicissitudes of life and points out that “if anyone are to 
congratulate himself on winning praise for his deeds, he would be 
deluded.” Su Shi also wrote a few short and refreshing familiar 
essays. “A Night Visit to Chengtian Temple” is a vivid portrayal 
of the moonlit scene, suggestive of a life of ease and comfort 
but also some sorrow over being displaced. The reader is taken 
on a zigzag emotional journey in a mere 85 characters. So much 
meaning in so few words! 

The latter part of the Northern Song period produced quite 57 
a few accomplished writers. Su Shunqin was adept at travel 
sketches, writing in a way resembling that of Liu Zongyuan, 
who is noted for concise wording and a forceful and lithe style. 

The famous statesman and historian Sima Guang was an upright, 
incorruptible official and an accomplished scholar of history and 
literature. The Comprehensive Mirror for Aid in Governance 
compiled under his leadership is a chronological record of history, 
which, in addition to its documentary importance, also has literary 
merit. It gives lively accounts of the ins and outs of historical 
events and the characteristics of individuals are portrayed freshly 
and clearly in a language that is pithy, lively and smooth. “The 
War at the Red Cliff’ and “The Campaign on the Fei River” are 
excerpted from this book and could be read as historical prose. 
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His “Letter to Wang Anshi” expresses personal disagreement with 
Wang’s reform policy. Although there is a streak of conservatism 
in this letter, it is motivated by his deep concern for the counti 7 
rather than considerations of personal gain or loss. It demonstrates 
courage in the face of a stronger power. The sincerity of words 
and tone is deeply moving. Shen Kuo was a scientist at that 
time. After quitting office, he lived in seclusion in the Garden of 
Mengxi in Runzhou, where he recorded his scientific observations 
and discoveries and produced the famous Dream Pool Essays. 
“Geese Pond Mountain” is a piece that not only offers a scientific 
explanation for the formation of this mountain, but is also an 
excellent piece of prose in its own right. The description is 
picturesque and vivid. 

Six noted scholars studied under Su Shi and all were 
influenced, to a degree, by Su in literary ideas and prose 
composition. Qin Guan, the very famous writer of lyric poems, 
was one of the six. His “Dragon Well” explains why the spring 
became a tourist destination. By personifying the spring, he 
actually praises the virtues of persons who do not bow to the 
temptation of beauty and sex, nor submit to power. Chao Buzhi 
was especially good at writing travel records. His “An Account 
of a Visit to North Mountain at Xin-cheng” is especially popular. 
In a moving way, it describes the unusual landscape in a style 
that is forceful and attentive to detail, with a natural flow of the 
language. 

iii. Prose in the Southern Song Period 

The Northern Song dynasty perished with the Jurchens' 
invasion from the north. The imperial house settled for rule over 
the southern part of China only. This period is known to history as 
the Southern Song. 



Early in the Southern Song, there were intense conflicts 
between the Hans Chinese and the Jurchens; wars and disorder 
wracked the country. Scholars of rectitude and patriotism were 
concerned about the future of the nation and their prose works 
describe their traumas at the ransacking of their homeland, 
making fervent appeals to take back the land by force of arms. 

Some writers excelled in artistry and literary grace. Li Qingzhao 
suffered personally from the subjugation of the country and the 
breakup of her family. Her “Epilog to Records on Metal and 
Stone" recalls how she and her husband collected epigraphy 
artifacts, and how the Records was composed. It also records 
the couple’s experiences as husband and wife. With her flowing 
brush, she was able to express true and deep love for her husband. 

With tactful choice of words, the essay is deeply sorrowful. 

The period from the late years of Shaoxing reign of 
Emperor Gaozong to the Duanping reign of Emperor Lizong 
saw a flowering of Southern Song prose writing. There were 
a multitude of schools with different styles, among which the 53 
pragmatic and Neo-Confucian schools were the most influential. 
Advocating a military campaign to the North, the pragmatic 
school was noted for essays commenting on current political 
affairs, with representative writers such as Xin Qiji, Lu You, 

Yang Wanli, Fan Chengda, Chen Liang and Zhou Bida. The 
Neo-Confucian school excelled in philosophy, with Zhu Xi, Lu 
Zuqian, Zhang Shi and Lu Jiuyuan as its advocates. Zhu Xi was 
a master philosopher of this school. By no means an ivory tower 
scholar paying scant attention to the human world, Zhu was rich 
in emotion and deep in thought, and had a solid literary training. 

In writing, he emphasized “expression of sentiments in response 
to things and letting nature take its own course as one chants.” 
Adept in all prose forms, his reasoning essays, travel sketches 
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and narratives without exception display his solid foundation and 
artistic accomplishment. His representative works include “The 
Mountain a Hundred Chang High” and “Portraits.” 

At the end of the Southern Song, patriotic writing became 
the swan song of the prose tradition. In a highly emotional 
melody, they ended the development of prose in this period. 
Scholars like Wen Tianxiang, Xie Fangde, Liu Chenweng, Zheng 
Sixiao and Xie Ao, when not fighting the Mongol invaders, were 
busy with writing inspiring prose essays. These works were 
filled with patriotism and the trauma arising from the loss of the 
motherland. 

The Classical Prose Movement of the Song was a 
continuation and development of the Prose Reform Movement 
initiated by Han Yu and Liu Zongyuan in the Tang. But Song 
literature was unique. Generally speaking. Song literature 
evolved from the plain and natural style of writing in the Tang 
but was more penetrating in argumentation than its precursor 
and better met the needs of various aspects of social life. It was 
a style that sprang from new historical circumstances. The prose 
works of these two periods can be summarized as “Tang writing 
flamboyant. Song writing plain.” The Tang and Song prose writers 
represented by the Eight Masters established a classical tradition 
that continued to influence the Ming and Qing dynasties and up to 
the May Fourth Movement of 1919. It was only with the rise of the 
vernacular language that classical Chinese receded into history. 


III. Making Tang and Song Prose Known Overseas 
and the Compilation of This Selection 

The great works of ancient China very early started to attract 
the attention of scholars beyond Chinese shores and efforts to 
translate into English were not long coming. We should first 


mention Herbert A. Giles’ who, in 1883, had printed at his own 
expense Gems of Chinese Literature, a collection including prose 
from China’s most famous writers down the ages. In April 1884, 
a highly favorable review of this book was published in Pioneer, 
a Far-Eastern newspaper: “English readers will search in vain for 
any work leading to an acquaintanceship, however slight, with 
the general literature of China. Dr. Legge’s colossal labors have 
indeed placed the canonical books of Confucianism within easy 
reach of the curious; but the immense bulk of Chinese authorship 
is still virgin soil and remains to be efficiently explored. The 
recently published Gems of Chinese Literature certainly removes 
this regret.’’ In 1923, the second edition of Gems of Chinese 
Literature appeared in two volumes: prose and poetry. Gems of 
Chinese Literature is categorized according to the order of the 
Chinese dynasties. It is a translation of 186 selected essays or just 
excerpts by 89 writers including Lao Zi, Confucius, Qu Yuan, 
Zhuang Zi, Song Yu, Mencius, Xun Zi, Han Feizi, Sima Qian, 
Chao Cuo, Wang Chong, Liu Zongyuan, Liu Yuxi, Bai Juyi, Sima 
Guang, Su Dongpo, Wang Anshi, Yuan Mei, Zeng Guofan, Tan 
Sitong, Liang Qichao, etc. In 1901, Giles compiled the book A 
Histoiy of Chinese Literature with presentation of Chinese prose 
included as well, acquainting the English readers with the long 
development process of the Chinese literature for the first time 
in the form of literary history. Since then, many scholars both 
at home and abroad have been engaged in the translation and 
promotion work of Chinese prose. 

Scholars in China and overseas have made great efforts to 
popularize ancient Chinese prose, Tang and Song prose included. 
The fruits of these efforts are worthy of attention. As far as 
English-language editions of Tang and Song prose are concerned, 
they fall into three categories: historical biographies of the Tang 
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and Song, the Classical Prose Movement and intellectual thought 
of the two periods. The Eight Masters of the Tang and Song are 
especially recognized and there is a wealth of works on these 
literary giants. Shi Shun Liu’s Chinese Classical Prose: the Eight 
Masters of the Tang-Song Period (1979) is an anthology of these 
great writers. Yu-shih Chen wrote Images and Ideas in Chinese 
Classical Prose: Studies of Four Masters (1988). There are also 
monographs and doctoral theses written on individuals among the 
eight: C. Hartman’s Han Yu and the Tang Search for Unit}' (1986), 
M. C. Monahan’s “Han Yu and His Literary Contributions” 
(1987), W. H. Nienhauser’s Liu Tsung-yuan (1973), R. C. 
Egan’s The Litercuy Works of Ou-yang Hsiu (1984), Lin Yutang’s 
The Gay Genius: the Life and Times of Su Tungpo (1947). Other 
works include A. L. March’s “Landscape in Su Shi’s Thoughts” 
(1964), H. R. Willamson’s Wang An-shih: Chinese Statesman and 
Educationalist of the Sung Dynasty’ (1935), and G. C. Hatch’s “The 
Thoughts of Su Hsun [1009-1066]: An Essay in Social Meaning 
of Intellectual Pluralism in Northern Sung” (1972). Lor English 
translation of the original work, we have, among others, C. D. 
Le Gros Clark’s Selections from the Works of Su Dong-P'o (AD 
1036-1101) (1932). So far, we have not discovered monographs 
on Su Zhe and Zeng Gong, but a better-infonned scholar may be 
able to fill this information gap. 

Besides the eight masters, some of the prose writers related 
in one way or another to the Classical Prose Movement have 
received scholarly attention in the English-speaking world. Their 
output includes monographs such as E. Feifel’s Po Chii-i as a 
Censor (1961) and W. H. Nienhauser’s P’i Jih-hsiu (1979). As 
for English translations on Neo-Confucianism, the writers under 
study include Cheng Yi, Cheng Hao, Shao Yong, Zhang Zai, Zhu 
Xi and Lu Xiangshan, with Zhu Xi receiving most attention. 



These works, however, study Neo-Confucian writing primarily as 
philosophical documents. 

Editors of Foreign Language Teaching and Research Press 
settled the contents of the book after balancing advice from both 
Chinese and English experts. They then launched a blanket search 
for English books, journals and papers on ancient Chinese prose, 
and found that a considerable number of these pieces have been 
introduced into the English-speaking world, some in a dozen of 
English translations. After meticulous comparison and evaluation, 
they selected what are considered to be the best translations, 
some by famous sinologists, some by translators from China’s 
own soil. To keep their original style, editors have made no 
revision except for some glaring errors. As regards selection 
of the original Chinese texts, those published along with the 
translations were chosen directly; as to those published without 
original Chinese texts, editors chose the best-known versions and 
checked character after character and sentence after sentence in 
reference to the English translations. To give readers a clear idea 
of stylistic development in this period, the pieces are arranged in 
order of dynasties, within which the authors are listed according 
to the year of their births. If one author is represented by more 
than one work, the works are either put in order of completion 
(if the time is known) or in alphabetical order.Despite all the 
work done, imperfection is inevitable in this book. So readers are 
more than weleome to point out any flaw they come across at any 
time. Under pressure of time, it is impossible to contact every 
translator involved, so the Copyright Agency under the General 
Administration of Press and Publication, P. R. C., is entrusted to 
take full charge of the copyright issue. Please contact the agency 
if a related issue occurs. 
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Ten Points of Deliberation 
Recommended to Emperor Taizong 


1, your humble subject, have learned that to expect a tree to grow, one 
must strengthen its roots, to hope that a river runs far, one must dredge 
its source, to wish a state stability, one must make himself abound in 
virtues. The wish for a river's running far without a deepened source, the 
expectation of a tree’s growing large without strengthened roots, the hope 
of a state's stability without fostering an abundance of virtues—stupid as 
I am, I know them to be unrealistic, let alone sages! A sovereign, being a 
ponderous divine vessel of the State and a figure of the greatest magnitude 
in the country, could be likened to a man chopping off the roots to seek the 
luxuriant growth of a tree, blocking up the source to desire the long-distance 
flow of a river, if he should fail to think of possible perils while living in 
peace and abstain from extravagance while practicing thrift and economy. 



Of all the former sovereigns charged with heavenly duty, those who made 
a good start were numerous while those who persisted in it to the end were 
few. Can it be said that to gain an empire is easy, but to keep it is hard? It 
appears that in time of stress they were liable to treat their subjects with 
utmost sincerity, but having attained their aims, they abandoned themselves 
to passions and held others in contempt. If treated with utmost sincerity, 
even deadly enemies could be united in one, but when held in contempt, 
even kith and kin could become strangers. However threatened with 
the severest tortures, and awe-struck by the greatest majestic wrath, the 
subjects merely contrived to evade punishments without harboring gratitude 
for their sovereigns. Or they simply looked submissive in appearance but 
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remained unconvinced at heart. Disaffection need not be great. It is the 
people that are formidable. They are like water which is able to bear a boat 
or overturn a boat. This indeed warrants your profound discretion. 

It is earnestly hoped that you will surely act in this manner: If you have 
seen something desirable, think of continence and be content with what 
you already possess. If you undertake a project, think of ending it in due 
time so as to give the people relief. If you are uneasy about your perilously 
elevated position, think of exercising modesty and self-discipline. If you 
fear complacency, think of imitating the sea, which places itself lower 
in altitude than rivers. If you take to hunting, think of leaving an escape 
to the hounded game as a token of your gracious moderation. If you arc 
apprehensive of indolence and remissness, think of showing prudence 
in starting an undertaking and seriousness in bringing it to an end. If 
you worry about impostures, think of being open-minded to receive the 
opinions of your subjects. If you dread the influence of vicious traducers, 
think of rectifying yourself and ridding yourself of knavish persons. When 
you wish to vouchsafe your favors, think of avoiding undeserved rewards, 
which might owe to your partiality. When you want to inflict upon someone 
punishment, think of refraining from the abusive use of tortures which 
might be caused by your anger. Should you comprehend in your mind these 
ten points of deliberation and enhance the nine virtues and consequently 
select able people for your appointments while choosing good counsels as 
your guidance, then the wise will contribute to the utmost their resourceful 
strategies and the brave their valor and vigor while the benignant will cast 
abroad their charity and the faithfiil exhibit their devotion. Both the civilian 
and the military can be put to good use and you yourself may rule with all 
regal composure and dignity. Such being the case, what need is there for 
you to cudgel your brains to perform the various functions in place of the 
multitudinous officials? 
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Record of Drunk-land 


Drunk-land lies at I cannot say how many thousand // from the Middle 
Kingdom. Its soil is uncultivated, and has no boundary. It has no hills nor 
dangerous cliffs. The climate is equable. Nowhere is there either darkness 
or light, cold or heat. Customs are everywhere the same. There are no 
towns; the inhabitants live scattered about. They are very refined; they 
neither love, nor hate, nor rejoice, nor give way to anger. They inhale the 
breeze, and drink the dew; they do not eat of the five cereals. Happy in their 
rest, dignified in their movements, they mingle freely with birds, beasts, 
fishes, and crustaceans. They have no chariots, nor boats, nor weapons of 
any kind. 

Of old, the Yellow Emperor [3rd millennium BC] visited the capital of 
this country; and when he came back, in his confused state he lost his 
hold on the empire,' all through trying to govern by a system of knotted 
cords.' When the throne was handed on to Yao and Shun, there were 
sacrifices with a thousand goblets and a hundred flagons, the result being 
that a divine man had to be shot, in order to secure a passage into this 
territory, on the frontiers of which will be found perfect peace for life. 
Under the Great Yii [2205 BC], laws were instituted, rites were numerous, 
and music was of varied kinds, so that for many generations there was 
no communication with Drunk-land. Then Hsi and Ho threw up their 
appointments as astronomers royal and fled,^ in the hope of reaching this 
country; but they missed their way and died young, after which there was 
much unrest in the empire. The last Emperors of the House of Hsia [d. 
1763 BC] and of the House of Yin [d. 1122 BC] toiled violently up the 
steps of the eight-thousand-foot mountain of Grains;"^ but though long 
gazing southwards, they never could sec Drunk-land. The Martial King [d. 
1116 BC] satisfied his ambition in his generation. He ordered his Grand 
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Astrologer to establish a Department of Wine, with its proper officials; and 
he extended his territory for 7,000 //, until it just reached Drunk-land. The 
result was that for forty years punishments were unknown, down to the 
reigns of king Cruel [878 BC] and king Grim [781 BC]. By the time of the 
Ch’ins [255 BC] and the Hans [206 BC], the Middle Kingdom was in a 
state of confusion and collapse, and communications with Drunk-land were 
cut off. However, certain enlightened friends of mine often slipped across 
on the sly. The poets Yuan Chi, T'ao Ch’ien, and others, to the number of 
ten or a dozen, went off to Dmnk-land, disappeared there and never came 
back; they died there and were buried in its earth. They are known in the 
Middle Kingdom as the Wine Immortals. 

Ah me! How different are the customs of the people of Drunk-land from 
those of the country of the mother of Fu Hsi [3rd millennium BC] of old! 
How pure and peaceful they are! Well, 1 have been there myself, and 
therefore I have written this record. 


(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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Preface to “Ascending the Pavilion of 
King T’eng in Hung-chou on an Autumn Day 
for a Parting Feast” 


The pavilion is in the ancient prefecture ofYii-chang 

Which is now the administrative center of Hung-chou.' 

Its astronomical field is determined by Wing and Axletree; 

The land it is on adjoins the mountains Heng' and Lu.'^ 

It is girdled by the three rivers and belted by the five lakes. 

Controls the way to barbarous Ch'u,^ is the gateway to the southeast. 

The richness of its material culture is a heavenly treasure— 

the aura of swords transformed into dragons shoots up into space 
between the Dipper and the Herdboy;*^ 

The excellence of its human resources is an earthly wonder-— 

the Prefect, ClTen Fan'^, put down a couch for a commoner, Hsu Ju-tzu. 

Grand cities spread out in a misty blur; 

Brilliant men rush about like shooting stars. 

Its walls and dry moats are a butTer at the nexus between central China and 
the southern barbarians; 

The host and his guests are one and all the finest people of the southeast. 

His Honor the Military Governor Yen has a reputation for refinement— 
preceded by a silk-covered spear for an insignia, he has made the long 
journey hither; 

The Governor of Hsin-chou, Yu-wen, is a model of perfection^ 
he has stopped his curtained carriage here to join us for a while. 

The Military Governor is enjoying his fortnightly vacation— 
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his bosom friends gather like clouds; 

From hundreds of miles away they arrive to be welcomed— 
his illustrious companions till all of the places. 

Their writing is replete with dragon flourishes and phoenix flights— 

'tis the skill of the literatus Meng; 

Electric blue lightning and steely frost— 

here is an arsenal of military sagacity to match that of General Wang\ 

My father is now a district magistrate— 

on my way to see him, 1 have come to this famous place; 

1 am but a young man and have little knowledge— 

yet I have been fortunate enough to attend this sumptuous feast. 



Today is the ninth of the month; 

The season is late autumn.** 

Summer’s rain puddles have all dried up, the water in the ponds is cold and 
clear; 

misty glimmer precipitates in a puqile glow over the sunset hills. 

Three abreast and heads held high, my chariot horses race along the high 
road. 

There 1 visit scenic spots on lofty crests; 

I look down on the long island of the imperial son. King T’eng, 

And attain at last the venerable hall of that ethereal being. 

Storied terraces raise their halcyon-colored roofs— 
above, the pavilion penetrates the layered clouds; 

Soaring balconies seem a whirl of scarlet— 

below, they are suspended over empty space. 

Spits for cranes and islets for wild ducks 

extend the length of the sinuous and islanded shores; 

Cassia courts and magnolia mansions 

match the topography of the ridges and peaks. 
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The embroidered door-screens are thrown open; 

We look down upon sculptured ridge-poles. 

The vast breadth of the mountains and plains fills one's vision; 

The tortuous turnings of the streams and marshes startles the eye. 

Village gates and ward gates cover the ground— 

inside them are families that ring gongs for dinner and cook in huge 
bronze tripods; 

Junks and barges obscure the ferry-crossings— 

their stems are decorated with blue birds and yellow dragons. 

The clouds clear, the rain stops; 

The setting sun cuts a swath of light across the land. 

Evening clouds descend and fly along together with a lonely wild duck; 

Autumn’s waters coalesce in a single shade with the outstretched heavens. 

On the fishing boats, they are singing songs of evening— 
the echoes carry to the shores of P’o-yang Lake; 

A formation of wild geese is startled by the cold— 
their cries cut across the banks of 1 leng-yang.^^ 



Distant thoughts begin to unfurl; 

Surpassing fancies begin to take flight. 

Nature's brisk pipes are vented, causing a soothing breeze to spring up; 

Lilting songs linger in the air, bringing the white clouds to a halt. 

As it did "neath the green bamboos of King Hsiao's park by the Sui River,’“ 
the convivial atmosphere here, too, exceeds that of T'ao Ch'ien's 
solitary cup." 

As it did by the pink lotuses in the ponds of Ts'ao P'i’s garden at Yeh,'“ 
the literary brilliance here, too, could illuminate Hsieh Ling-yun's 
talented brush. 

Here we have complete the four fortunes—a nice day, beautiful scenery, 
appreciative hearts, and pleasant entertainment; 
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And, equally difficult to come by, both excellent guests and a worthy host. 

They give full scope to the play of their vision which scans the mid- 
heavens; 

Allow free rein to the pursuit of pleasure on this, their day of leisure. 

The skies are high, the land is broad— 

one is made aware of the boundlessness of the universe; 

Pleasure passes and sadness arrives— 

one is made to recognize that waxing and waning are fated. 

I gaze toward ClTang-an‘’ which seems to be beyond the sun, 

Then point at Kuei-chi Mountain'’* amidst the clouds; 

The latter’s lay of land runs far—far to the deep South Sea, 

Above the former, the Pillar of Heaven towers high—high as the distant 
North Star. 

Frontier passes and mountain peaks are difficult to cross— 
who mourns for the man who loses his way? 

Duckweed drifting on the water’s surface, we meet— 
we are one and all sojourners from another land. 

I yearn for My Lord’s gate but it is lost to my view; 

When will 1 ever be summoned to his hall of audience? 



Alas! 

Fortunes differ. 

Fate is often per\ erse; 

Feng T'ang grew old without recognition,'*' 

Li Kuang fought valiantly sans reward.'^ 

Chia Yi was sent to Ch’ang-sha under duress,'^ 

yet the reigning emperor was not unenlightened; 

Liang Hung felt compelled to scurry away to a comer of the sea,"^ 
but can one say that the age was lacking in sagacity? 

Depend upon it: 
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The gentleman is unruffled by poverty; 

The man of intelligence understands fate. 

As we grow old, we ought to become stronger— 

shall our hearts waver simply because our heads turn white? 

In extremity, we should remain finn 

and not allow our high and noble ambitions to flag. 

Even when we drink from the fountain of avarice, we may still feel 
generous; 

Even if we be as fish in a dried-up rut'*^ we may yet remain joyful. 
Though the North Sea is far away, 

one could reach it by riding a cyclone; 

The sun may leave its bed in the east, 

but it is not too late even when it is resting in the treetops of the west. 
Meng Ch'ang was a man of lofty ideals—‘‘‘ 

in vain did he cherish the desire to exert himself for the empire; 

Juan Chi was wildly unrestrained— 

one should not emulate him by crying when the road comes to an end. 



I, Wang Po, 

Am but a minor official who wears a short sash; 

A mere student and a rather bookish one at that. 

The way is not open for me to request the tokens of an important mission 
as Chung Chun‘S did, though I am still in my twenties as he was; 

I yearn to throw aside my writing-brush 

in admiration of Tsung Ch’iielTs far-ranging aspiration."'^ 

I renounce official hatpin and tablet for the rest of my life. 

So that I may wait on my father, morning and night, in a distant place; 

I am not so praiseworthy a son as the ‘“jade trees" of the Hsieh family, 

But am pleased to find myself in virtuous company that Mencius' 
mother‘d would have approved of. 
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Before long, I shall be hurrying across my father’s courtyard 

respectfully to attend him and comply with his instructions as 
Confucius’ son did;^^ 

Today, however, I present myself to Your Lordship here, 

happy for this chance to entrust myself to your good graces. 

Not having met a Yang Te-yi"^ who could introduce my work to an 
appreciative audience, 

I can but coddle my cloud-transcending artistry, in self-commiseration: 
Since I have already chanced upon an auditor as discerning as Chung Tzu- 
ch'i, 

why should I blush to perfomi my rills and trills? 

Alack! 

Places of scenic beauty do not last long. 

Sumptuous feasts such as this arc seldom repealed; 

The Orchid Pavilion is, alas, no more. 

The Catalpa Marsh"” has become a wasteland. 

It is customary, on the eve of departure, to make a gift of words. 

Fortunate are we for having received from the Military Governor this 
splendid farewell dinner; 

To climb to a height and compose poetry is what he hopes from you, 
honorable gentlemen. 

I have been so bold as to exert myself in all humility and sincerity 
By respectfully inditing this brief introduction. 

One word shall be assigned as the rhyme for all. 

And four couplets will be required to complete the stanza; 

Be so kind as to let your rivers of poetic talent flow freely like that of P'an 
Ylieh, 

Each of you, pour out your oceans of genius as Lu Chi'^^ did, if you please.^'* 
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The high pavilion of King T’eng looks down upon the islets in the river. 

The jade pendants and tinkling carriage bells of visiting officials, the songs 
and dances of old are all silent now; 

In the morning, painted beams soar like the clouds over South Bank, 

In the evening, beaded curtains are rolled up like the rain above West 
Mountain. 

Lazy clouds are reflected in deep pools, the days pass leisurely by. 

The landscape changes, the stars shift—how many autumns have there 
been? 

Inside the pavilion, where is the royal scion today? 

Outside the balustrade, the long river flows on—expressionless and 
unheeding. 


(Translated by Victor H. Mair) 
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Preface for the Poetry from a Spring Evening 
Party for My Cousins in a Peach Blossom Garden 


This Heaven and Earth are the hostel for Creation's ten thousand forms, 
where light and darkness have passed as guests for a hundred ages. But our 
floating lives are like a dream; how many moments do we have for joy? 
When the ancients took out candles for nighttime revels, they had the right 
idea. 

And we the more, when wann spring summons us with misted scenes and 
the Great Lump of Earth lends us patterned decoration. Assembled in this 
garden perfumed by flowering peaches, we shared the happiness of those 
whom Heaven has related. My young brothers were all talented as the poet 
Xie Huilian, though my own songs could only shame me before Lingyun, 
his elder cousin. Yet our quiet enjoyment had not reached an end when the 
wit of our conversation grew more refined. We spread camelian mats to sit 
beneath the flowers, let fly our winged cups and got drunk with the moon. 
But if there were no handsome verse, how could you express exquisite 
feelings? When the poems did not succeed, we exacted forfeits in jars of 
wine as they did in the Garden of Golden Valley. 
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(Translated by Elling Hide) 
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Letter to Han Ching-chou 


I have heard that, when the empire's chatty scholars gather together, they 
say to each other, "'During one’s lifetime, it is not necessary to be a marquis 
with the income from ten thousand households, if one could hope but once 
to make the acquaintance of Han, the Governor of Ching-chou.”' How is it 
that you have caused men to lionize you to such a degree? Is it not because 
you have the spirit of the Duke of Chou^ who, in his anxiety not to miss 
any callers, would interrupt his meals by spitting out his food and his bath 
by wringing his half-washed hair? The result is that all the elite within the 
realm rush to you and give you their allegiance. Once having passed the 
hurdle of gaining your recommendation,’^ their credit increases tenfold. 
Thus, those gentlemen who are hidden away in retirement like coiled 
dragons and reclusive phoenixes are all desirous of receiving a good name 
and establishing their worth with Your Honor. I pray that Your Honor does 
not pride yourself on association with the rich and noble,’* nor scorn the 
poor and lowiy. Then, if among your many guests there would be a Mao 
Sui,^ should I but get a chance to show the tip of my head, I shall be that 
man. 
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I am a commoner from Lung-hsi^' and have drifted here to Ching-chou.’ 
At fifteen, I was fond of swordsmanship and ranged broadly in search 
of employment with various lords. At thirty, I became an accomplished 
litterateur and contacted successively a number of high officers. Although 
I am not quite a six footer,*^ I am braver than ten thousand men. Princes, 
dukes, and high ministers admit that I have moral courage and high 
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principles. This, then, has been my past spiritual biography. How could I 
venture not to explain it fully to Your Lordship? 

Your writings are worthy of the gods and your virtuous conduct moves 
Heaven and Earth. Your pen is imbued with creative energy and your 
scholarship plumbs heavenly principles and human affairs. I hope, because 
of your open-mindedness and good nature, that 1 shall have the good 
fortune not to meet with a refusal in making this low bow before you.*^ 
If you receive me with grand feasts, give free rein to my untrammcled 
discourse,^’ and then request that I attempt to indite ten thousand words a 
day, just wait! I'll dash them off on the spur of the moment.*' Today, the 
whole empire holds you to be the life-and-death arbiter in literary matters 
and the scales upon which men are weighed. Once having been adjudged 
worthy by you, one can then be a superb scholar. So why should you 
begrudge me a modest space before your stairs, thus neither allowing me 
a feeling of pride and self-fulfillment nor stimulating me to rise up to the 
cloudy blue?*' 

Of old, when Wang Tzu-shih*’^ was serving as Governor of Yu-chou, he 
summoned Hsun Tz'u-ming*'* even before he had assumed office.'■ And, 
when he did assume office, he summoned K'ung Wen-chu.*^ When Shan 
T'ao*' was acting as Governor of Chi-chou, he picked out more than 
thirty individuals who became either court attendants or state secretaries, 
for which he was admired by previous generations. Your Lordship, as 
well, had but to recommend Harmonizer of the Scales Yen and he was 
admitted to the court as Secretary in the Imperial Library. Among others, 
there are people like Ts'ui Tsung-chih,"^ Fang Hsi-tsu, Li Hsin, and Hsu 
Jung, some of whom made your acquaintance because of their reputation 
for brilliance and some of whom were appreciated by you because of 
their unimpeachable character. I have often observed their introspective 
devotion and the way they exert themselves in acts of loyalty. As a result, I 
am deeply impressed and realize the empathy which you extend to worthy 
individuals. Therefore, I shall not give my allegiance to anyone else but 
willingly entrust myself to you who are without peer in our land. Should 
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you ever get into difficulty such that I might be of use to you, may I be so 
bold as to offer, in gratitude, my humble services? 


Yet none of us is a Yao or a Shun.‘^ Who can be perfect? How could I 
be so presumptuous as to boast of my counsels and plans? As for my 
own writings, I have accumulated a large number of scrolls. Although I 
flatter myself that you will deign to look at them, I fear that these “insect 
carvings'’ and trivial exercises will not suit Your Honor’s taste. If you 
would do me the favor of reading my rustic pieces, please provide me with 
paper and ink along with a copyist. Then I shall retreat to a vacant room 
and, having tidied it up, will have a copy of them made to present to you. 
This is similar to the increased value which would accrue to the sword. 
Cyan Duckweed, by placing it at the door of Hsiieh Chu and to the gem. 
Congealed Greenness, by placing it at the door of Pien Ho.^*^ May you 
extend your blessings to me in my lowly station, greatly encouraging and 
rewarding me. It all depends on how Your Lordship views"' the matter. 

(Translatedby Victor H, Mair) 
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il being the last month of the year and the weather fine and unexpectedly 
mild, these our old haunts were well worth visiting. Since I knew that 
you were engaged in a systematic re-reading of the classics, not wishing 
to disturb you, I set off by myself for the mountains. After a short rest at 
Ganpei Temple, where I supped with the monk, 1 proceeded northwards 
and was ferried across the black stream of the Ba under a silvery moon 
that illumined the outskirts of the city [Chang'an]. 1 ascended Huazi 
Hill by night. Below, the rippling waves of Wheel River danced with the 
moonbeams. In the distance, the hills looked cold and bare, although a 
tire here and there defined the shapes of trees and woods. In a winding 
lane a dog was barking furiously, the reverberation resembling a leopard’s 
growl. And the noise of the villagers’ threshing alternated with the sound 
of the temple bell. At this moment I am seated by myself, with the servants 
hushed and out of sight. And my thoughts hark back to former days, when 
hand in hand we would walk along some mountain path to stop before a 
clear stream, composing verses as we went. 



It cannot now be long before spring. The plants and trees will put forth 
leaves and the hills will be seasonably clad in green for all to admire. 
Shoals of small, leaflike white fish will leap out of the water, and the 
white gulls spread their wings. The grass on the river bank will be moist 
with dew, and the wheat fields echoing of a morning with the crowing 
of pheasants. Perhaps you will then be free to roam the hills with me? If 
I did not know your pure and unworldly cast of mind, 1 should not have 
presumed to ask you to join in this idle and useless activity, from which. 
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however, one may derive deep interest and lasting satisfaction. Pray give 
the matter more than a passing thought. The dyewood gatherers who will 
carry this are leaving, and 1 must close. 

From the mountain-dweller Wang Wei. 

(Translated by H. C. Chang) 
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On an Old Battle-field 




VAST, vast, —a limitless extent of flat sand, without a human being 
in sight; girdled by a stream and dotted with hills; where in the dismal 
twilight the wind moans at the setting sun. Shrubs gone; grass withered: 
all chill as the hoar-frost of early mom. The birds of the air fly past; the 
beasts of the field shun the spot; for it is, as I was informed by the keeper, 
the site of an old battle-field. “Many a time and oft," said he, “has an army 
been overthrown on this spot; and the voices of the dead may frequently be 
heard weeping and wailing in the darkness of the night." Oh, sorrow! Oh, 
ye Ch’ins, ye Hans, ye dynasties now passed away! 

I have heard that when the Ch’is and the Weis gathered at the frontier, and 
when the Chings and the Hans collected their levies, many were the weary 
leagues they trod, many were the years of privation and exposure they 
endured. Grazing their horses by day, fording the river by night, the endless 
earth beneath, the boundless sky above, they knew not the day of their 
return; their bodies all the time exposed to the pitiless steel, with many 
other unspeakable woes. Again, since the ClTin and the Han dynasties, 
countless troubles have occurred within the boundaries of the empire, 
desolating the Middle Kingdom. No age has been free from these. In the 
olden days, barbarians and Chinese alike meekly followed their Imperial 
guide. But the place of right was usurped by might; the rude soldier cast 
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aside the obligations of morality, and the rule of reason lost its sway. Alas! 

Methinks 1 see them now, the bitter wind enveloping them in dust, the 
Tartar warriors in ambuscade. Our general makes light of the foe. He 
would give battle upon the very threshold of his camp. Banners wave over 
the plain; the river closes-in the battle array. All is order, though hearts 
may beat. Discipline is everything: life is of no account. And now the 
cruel spear does its work, the startled sand blinds the combatants locked 
fast in the death-struggle; while hill and vale and stream groan beneath 
the flash and crash of arms. By-and-by, the chill cold shades of night, fall 
upon them, knee-deep in snow, beards stiff with ice. The hardy vulture 
seeks its nest: the strength of the war-horse is broken. Clothes are of no 
avail; hands frost-bitten, flesh cracked. Even nature lends her aid to the 
Tartars, contributing a deadly blast, the better to complete the work of 
slaughter begun. Ambulance wagons block the way: our men succumb to 
flank attacks. Their officers have surrendered: their general is dead. The 
river is chocked with corpses to its topmost banks: the fosses of the Great 
Wall are swimming over with blood. All distinctions are obliterated in that 
heap of rotting bones... Faintly and more faintly beats the drum. Strength 
exhausted, arrows spent, bow-strings snapped, swords shattered, the two 
annies fall upon one another in the supreme struggle for life or death. To 
yield is to become the barbarian's slave: to fight is to mingle our bones with 
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the desert sand...No sound of bird now breaks from the hushed hillside. All 
is still, save the wind whistling through the long night. Ghosts of the dead 
wander hither and thither in the gloom; spirits from the nether world collect 
under the dark clouds. The sun rises and shines coldly over the trampled 
grass, while the fading moon still twinkles upon the frost-flakes scattered 
around. What sight more horrible than this! 


I have heard that Li Mu led the soldiers of Chao to victory over their Tartar 
foes, clearing the country for miles, and utterly routing the Huns. The Hans, 
on the other hand, exhausted in vain the resources of the empire. They had 
not the man, and their numbers availed them naught. The Chows, too, drove 
back the barbarous hordes of the north; and having garrisoned the country, 
returned safely home. Then they offered thanks to the Gods, and gave 
themselves up to the universal enjoyment which peace alone can bring. The 
Ch’ins built the Great Wall, stretching far away to the sea. Yet the poison- 
breath of war decimated the people, and mile upon mile ran with their red 
blood. The Hans beat down the Huns, and seized Yin-shan. But their corpses 
lay pillowed over the plain, and the gain was not equal to the loss. 

O high Heaven! Which of these but has father and mother, who bore them 
about in childhood, fearing only lest maturity should never come? Which 
of these but has brothers, dear to them as themselves? Which of these but 
has a wife, bound by the closest ties? They owe no thanks for life, for what 
have they done to deserx'e death? They may be alive or dead—the family 
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knows it not. And if one brings the news, they listen, half doubting, half 
believing, while the heart overflows with grief. Sleeping and waking, they 
seem to see the lost one’s form. Sacrifices are made ready and libations 
poured, with tearful eyes strained towards the far horizon; heaven and 
earth, nay, the very trees and plants, all seeming to sympathize with their 
sorrow. And when, in response to prayers and libations, these wanderers 
return not, where shall their spirits find repose? Verily there shall be a 
famine over the land,* and the people be scattered abroad. Alas! Such is 
life, and such it has ever been. What resource then is left but to keep within 
our frontier lines?' 


(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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The Right-hand Stream 


A hundred or so paces west of the seat of Tao Prefecture' is a small 
stream. It flows south for tens of paces and then joins Ying Stream." The 
water strikes against the banks, which are formed by odd-shaped rocks. 
Jumbled and tilting, they wind along and Jut in and out—the scene defies 
description. When the clear current collides with these rocks, it swirls, 
surges, becomes excited, and rushes forward. Fine trees and unusual 
bamboo cast their shadows, covering one another. 

If this stream were located in a mountainous wilderness, it would be a 
suitable spot for eremites and gentlemen out of office to visit. Were it 
located in a populated place, it could ser\'e as a scenic spot in a city, with 
a pavilion in a grove for those seeking tranquility. And yet, no one has 
appreciated it as long as this prefecture has been in existence. As I wound 
my w^ay upstream, 1 felt quite sorry for it. So 1 had it dredged of weeds 
in order to build a pavilion and a house. I planted pines and cassia trees, 
adding fragrant plants among them to augment the scenery. 



Because the stream is to the right of the city, I named it 'The Right-hand 
Stream" and had a ming inscription carved on one of the rocks to explain 
this to all who come by.^ 


(Translated by RichardE. Strassherg) 
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Letter in Answer to Li Yi 


The twenty-sixth day of the sixth month, Yu addresses Mr. Li. 

The language of your letter is very elevated. Yet how' humbly and 
respectfully you have presented your questions! Since you presented 
them in such a fashion, how could 1 not want to tell you what I know? 
The principles of few and fe [i.e., the Confucian ethos] have long been 
in decline, and how much the more has literature, which is the external 
expression of that ethos.‘ How can someone, whom I would consider as 
having caught sight of only the gate and wall of Confucius’s palace but not 
having entered the premises, know right and wrong?' At any rate, I cannot 
but tell you what I know. 



What you have said about literary achievement is correct.^ What you have 
done and what you expect are quite in line. But I wonder whether your aim 
is to surpass ordinary people and become esteemed by them or to attain the 
same height of achievement as the ancient masters. If all that you wish is to 
surpass others and be esteemed by them, you have already surpassed and 
may be so esteemed. But if you wish to attain the height of achievement of 
the ancient masters, then you must not expect quick results, nor should you 
be lured away by what is advantageous and profitable. Nurture the root and 
await the fruit;*^ add oil to the lamp and expect it to bum bright. Where the 
roots thrive, the fruit will be good; where oil abounds, light will be radiant. 
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When a man lives by human-heartedncss and righteousness, his words will 
be gentle and graceful. 


However, there are difficulties along the way. Take my own case: I do not 
know whether I have arrived at perfection or not. All I can say is that I have 
been devoting myself to this pursuit for more than twenty years. At first I 
dared not read any book that was not from the Three Dynasties or the Two 
Hans; I dared not harbor any idea that was not from the sages. 1 lived as if 
in a state of forgetfulness; I behaved as if I were lost. Now I looked serious 
as if I were deliberating; now I looked vague as if I were confused. When 
1 selected from my mind ideas to express through my pen, I insisted on 
expunging all cliches. How excruciatingly difficult it was, full of creaking 
and squeaking! As to how 1 looked to others, I was impervious to their 
ridicule. I went on like this for many years, still unchanging. After that, I 
was able to distinguish the genuine from the false in the ancient works, as 
well as those that, though genuine, were still not wholly so,^ as clearly as 
black from white; and I applied myself to eliminating them. Gradually I 
succeeded. Then, when I selected from my mind ideas to express through 
my pen, they came flowing forth. As to how 1 looked to others, I was happy 
when they laughed at me, and I was troubled when they praised me, for 1 
was afraid that I still harbored some of their ideas. It went on like this for 
several years. After that, ideas gushed forth in a flood. Still, I feared that 
there might be impurities among them. I confronted them and held them at 
bay; I scrutinized them with a composed mind. Only when I found them all 
pure did I give them full rein. Even so, I must cultivate the tao'!" I walk the 
path of human-heartedness and righteousness and linger at the source—the 
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Shih ching and the Shu ching —lest I lose the path, lest I be cut oft' from the 
source. This I shall have to do until the end of my days. The vital force [ch 7] 
is like water, and language is like something floating on it. When a body of 
water is large, anything floats, will float, regardless of its size. So it is with 
the vital force and language: if the vital force is abundant, then, whether 
speech be short or long, its tone proud or humble, it will be appropriate. 
Even if one has achieved this, dare he say that he is near perfection? Even 
if he be near perfection, will it make him acceptable to others? Even so, 
he who wishes to be accepted by others, is he not like a utensil?** His 
acceptability depends on others. Things are different with a gentleman: 
his thoughts have principles and his conduct has direction [fang]!* When 
he is in office, he extends his way [/c/a] to others; when he is out of office, 
he teaches it to his students and transmits it in writing as a model for later 
generations. When a man can conduct himself like this, will he not be 
pleased with himself? Or rather, will he not find anything pleasing in so 
doing? 


Few are the men that aspire to the ancients, for those who aspire to the 
ancients arc invariably neglected by their contemporaries. I myself truly 
delight in such men and sympathize with them, tirelessly praising them so 
as to otTer them encouragement. I do not [like Confucius] presume to judge 
what or who is to be commended, and what or who is to be spumed. Many 
have asked my opinion. I deem, from what you wrote, that you are not bent 
on profit, and so I have written to you freely and openly. Here ends my 
letter. 
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The Crocodile of Ch’ao-chou' 


On a certain date, I, Han Yu, Governor of Ch’ao-chou, gave orders that 
a goat and a pig should be thrown into the river as prey for the crocodile, 
together with the following notification:— 

“In days of yore, when our ancient iTilers first undertook the administration 
of the empire, they cleared away the jungle by fire, and drove forth 
with net and spear such denizens of the marsh as were obnoxious to the 
prosperity of the human race, away beyond the boundaries of the Four 
Seas. But as years went on, the light of Imperial virtue began to pale; the 
circle of the empire was narrowed; and lands once subject to the divine 
sway passed under barbarian rule. Hence, the region of Ch’ao-chou, distant 
many hundred miles from the capital, was then a fitting spot for thee, O 
crocodile, in which to bask, and breed, and rear thy young. But now again 
the times are changed. We live under the auspices of an enlightened prince, 
w'ho seeks to bring within the Imperial fold all, even to the uttermost limits 
of sea and sky. Moreover, this is soil once trodden by the feet of the Great 
Yii himself; soil for w^hich 1, an officer of the State, am bound to make due 
retuni, in order to support the established worship of Heaven and Earth, in 
order to the maintenance of the Imperial shrines and temples of the Gods of 
our land. O crocodile! thou and I cannot rest together here. 
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“The Son of Heaven has confided this district and this people to my 
charge; and thou, O goggle-eyed, by disturbing the peace of this river and 
devouring the people and their domestic animals, the bears, the boars, and 
deer of the neighborhood, in order to batten thyself and reproduce thy kind, 
—thou art challenging me to a struggle of life and death. And 1, though of 
weakly frame, am 1 to bow the knee and yield before a crocodile? No! 1 am 
the awful guardian of this place, and I would scorn to decline thy challenge, 
even were it to cost me my life. Still, in virtue of my commission from the 
Son of Heaven, I am bound to give fair warning; and thou, O crocodile, if 
thou art wise, will pay due heed to my words. 

“There before thee lies the broad ocean, the domain alike of the whale 
and the shrimp. Go thither, and live in peace. It is but the journey of a day. 
And now I bid thee begone, thou and thy foul brood, within the space of 
three days, from the presence of the servant of the Son of Heaven. If not 
within three days, then within five; if not within five, then within seven. 
But if not within seven, then it is that thou wilt not go, but art ready for the 
fight. Or, may be, that thou hast not wit to seize the purport of my words; 
though whether it be willful disobedience or stupid misapprehension, the 
punishment in each case is death. I will arm some cunning archer with 
trusty bow and poisoned arrow, and try the issue with thee, until thou and 
all thy likes have perished. Repent not then, for it will be too late.”" 



(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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In Memoriam' 


On a certain day of a certain month in a certain year, seven days had 
elapsed after the news of thy death ere I could control my grief and collect 
my thoughts. I then bade one go and prepare, dear boy, some choice votive 
offering to thy departed spirit. 

Ah, me! Betimes an orphan; growing up without a father’s care; dependent 
solely upon an elder brother, thy father, and his wife. And when, in mid 
career, that brother died far away in the south, thou and I, mere boys, 
followed the widow home with the funeral cortege. Then our life together, 
orphans each, never separated for a day. My three brothers all early died, 
leaving only us, a grandson and a son, to carry on the ancestral line. We 
were two generations, with but one body, one form, one shadow. And often 
when thy mother bore thee in her arms, she would point at me and say, 
“Of two generations of the house of Han, these are all that remain.” Thou 
wert too young to remember that now; and I, though I remember the words 
now, did not understand the sorrow that they expressed. At sixteen, 1 went 
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to the capital, returning home after the lapse of four years. Then four years 
more, after which 1 repaired to the family burying-ground, and met thee 
there, standing by thy mother’s grave. Another two years of official life: 
a short reunion during thy visit of a year: leave of absence to bring my 
family to my home. The next year my chief died, and I quitted my post; 
but thou didst not come. In the same year another appointment elsewhere, 
whence the messenger sent to fetch thee had barely started ere 1 again had 
left. Once more thou earnest not. Yet I knew that had we gone eastwards 
together it would have been but for a short time, and that I should do better 
to make for the west, where we might all gather round the old home. Alas! 
Why leave me thus and die? To me it seemed that both were young in 
years, and that although separated for a time, we might still hope to pass 
our lives together. Therefore we parted, and I went to the capital in search 
of place; but could I have foreseen what was to happen, the many-charioted 
territory of a duke should not have tempted me one moment from thy side. 

Last year when Meng Chiao left, I wrote thee, saying, “Not forty yet: 
sight dim, hair gray, strength sapped. Father and brothers, lusty men all, 
died in their prime; —can then this decaying frame last long? I may not 
go: thou wilt not come. Alas! 1 fear lest at any moment I may be cut off 
and leave thee to unutterable grief.” Yet who would have thought that the 
young man was to perish and the old man to live? The strong youth to 
sink into a premature grave, the sick man to be made whole? Is it reality 
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or a dream? Was it tmth they told me? Reality—that the line of my noble- 
hearted brother should be thus ended in premature death? Reality—that thy 
pure intelligence shall not survive to continue the traditions of his house? 
Reality—that the young and strong thus early fade and die, while the old 
and decaying live on and thrive? Reality indeed it is; and no dream, and 
no lie. Else why this letter, this notice of death, now lying before me? it is 
so. The line of my noble-hearted brother has indeed been prematurely cut 
off. Thy pure intelligence, hope of the family, survives not to continue the 
traditions of his house. Unfathomable are the appointments of what men 
call Heaven: inscrutable are the workings of the unseen: unknowable are 
the mysteries of eternal truth: unrecognizable those who are destined to 
attain to old age! Henceforth, my gray hairs will grow white, my strength 
fail. Physically and mentally huirying on to decay, how long before I shall 
follow thee? If there is knowledge after death, this separation will be but 
for a little while. If there is no knowledge after death, so will this sorrow be 
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but for a little while, and then no more sorrow for ever. Thy boy is just ten; 
mine five. But if the young and the strong are to be thus cut off, who shall 
dare hope that these babes in arms may not share the same unhappy fate? 

Thy last year’s letters told me of the tender foot and its increasing pains; 
but I said to myself, “The disease is common in Chiangnan, and need cause 
no alarm.” Was it then this that extinguished thy life, or some other disease 
that brought thee to the grave? Thy last letter is dated 17th of the 6th moon. 
Yet 1 hear from one that death came on the 2nd, while another sends a letter 
without date. The messenger never thought to ask; and the family, relying 
on the letter’s date, never thought to tell. I enquired of the messenger, but 
he replied at random, so that I am still in doubt. 

I have now sent to sacrifice to thy departed spirit, and to condole with thy 
orphan and foster-mother, bidding them wait, if possible, until the final 
rites are paid, but if not, then to come to me, leaving the servants to watch 
over thy corpse. And when perchance I am able, I will some day see that 
thy bones are duly laid in our ancestral burying-place. 

Alas! Of thy sickness 1 knew not the time; of thy death 1 knew not the hour. 
Unable to tend thee in life, I was debarred from weeping over thee in death. 
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I could not touch thy bier: I could not stand by thy grave. I have sinned 
against Heaven: 1 have caused thee to be cut otT in thy prime. Wretch that 
I am, separated from thee alike in life and death—thou at one end of the 
earth, I at the other—thy shadow did not accompany my form, neither shall 
thy spirit now blend with my dreams. The fault, the blame are mine alone. 
O ye blue heavens, when shall my sorrow have end? Henceforth, the world 
has no charms. 1 will get me a few acres on the banks of the Ying, and there 
await the end, teaching my son and thy son, if haply they may grow up, — 
my daughter and thy daughter, until their day of marriage comes. Alas! 
Though words fail, love endureth. Dost thou hear, or dost thou not hear? 
Woe is me: Heaven bless thee! 


{Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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An Explication of “Progress in Learning” 


One morning a professor at the Imperial University entered his college and 
called all the students to line up in front of the school. He then instructed 
them as follows; 

“Hard work will perfect your studies, 
which can be lost through play; 
hard thought will achieve right conduct, 
which sloth may then undo. 

At this moment, 

our Sage-king' has met 
his men of worth,^ 
and tools of good rule 
have covered the earth. 

They have rooted up, destroyed 
the evil and cruel, 
have raised and honored 
the perfect and true. 

Even those with the smallest skill 
are all enrolled, 
those known for a single art 
are all employed. 

They dig, they unearth, they comb, they screen,^ 
they rub out blemishes, they polish to a sheen. 

Some, indeed, are perhaps 
by chance selected, 
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but none can say he was 

worthy and unaccepted. 

So all you students— 
beware lest your studies 
go unperfected, 

and worry not that our officials 
may be unaware; 
beware your conduct 
is not yet true, 

and worry not that our officials 
may be unfair.” 



Before this lecture was over, someone in the ranks laughed and said, 

“You would deceive us, Sir! 

We pupils have served you now 
these many years, 
and your mouth has not ceased 
to intone the texts 
of the Six Classics, 
and your hands not ceased 
to unroll the scrolls 
of the hundred persuasions; 
you have extracted the essence 
of historical accounts 
and plumbed the mysteries 
of abstruse compilations. 

Yet still you strove 

and worked for more, 
and big or small 
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did all belong; 
you burned your oil 

to stretch the sun’s shadow, 
tired and weary 
year after year. 

Truly, Sir, of your own studies, 
it must be said, 

you’ve worked hard and long. 

“You refute, resist 
false doctrines, 
repel, reject 

Buddhist and Taoist, 
you patch and mortar 
crack and leak, 
fill out and expand 

the dark and oblique. 

Alone you search the far 
maze of fallen threads, 
and everywhere seek to Join them 
across time’s gap. 

You have channeled and brought home 
the hundred streams, 
have turned back a raging wave, 
already crested. 

Truly, Sir, it must be said, 

your labors for Confucian teaching 
are uncontested. 

“You have immersed, submerged 
yourself in ambrosial essence, 
taking flowers to your mouth 
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to savor their blooms; 
and these you have worked 
to your own literary art, 
these writings that now 
fill your rooms. 

Your earliest models 
are the ‘Books of Yuh’"^ 
and the ‘Books of Hsia,’^ 

without end vast and profound; 
the ‘Pronouncements of Chou,’^ 
the 'Proclamations of Yin,’^ 

tortuous and hard to construe; 
the Spring and Autumn, 
strict and severe; 
the Chronicle ofTso, 

verbose and inflated; 
the Changes, 

prodigious yet ordered; 
the Odes, 

refined yet true. 

Your later models 
are Chuang Tzu 
and ‘Encountering Sorrows’ 
and what the Grand 

Historian recorded; 
then Yang Hsiung 

and Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, 
all skilled alike, yet 

each in a separate norm. 

Truly, Sir, it can be said, 
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your labors at literature 
have enlarged its core, 
set free its form. 

‘‘Ever since you were young 
and began to study, 
you’ve been strong in 
your courage to act. 
Now grown, and versed 
in the social arts, 
you’ve made all around you 
into what it should be. 
Truly, Sir, it can be said, 
your behavior as a man 
is perfect in all its parts. 

“Yet in spite of all this 
in public no one 
will trust you; 
in private no one 
will help you. 
Stumbling ahead, 
falling behind, 
whenever you move 
there’s ruin anew. 

For a short time, you 
served as censor, 
but then were exiled 

to the southern wilds. 
For three years, you 
held the doctorate, 
a useless post, no merits 
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at all to come by. 

You are fated always 

to fight with your foes, 
and another reverse could 
come at any time. 

Even in a warm winter, 

yoitr children cry of cold; 
even after a good harvest, 

your wife weeps in hunger. 
Your head's gone bald, 
your teeth are gapped; 
and things'll never get better 
till the day you die. 

But you yourself refuse to reflect 
on any of this, 

Preferring instead to teach 

to others what you deem apt." 

The master replied,*^ 

"You, there, stand to the front! 
Great timber is 

turned into beams, 
the smaller logs 

become rafters, 
columns, batten, 

and shorter slays,“^ 
doorjambs, pivots, 
posts and seams; 
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that each of these 
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works as it will 
and is used and placed 
to complete a house 
is all the master 

craftsman’s skill. 
“Shavings of jade," 
red cinnabar, 

'Scarlet arrow,’ 

brown mushrooms, 
bull’s urine, 

and putTballs, 
and old leather 
drum skins, 

all these he searches out 
then stores apart, 
awaiting the time 

and use for each— 
such is the master 
physician’s art. 

“With wise promotions 
and fair selections, 
he uses alike 

both able and inept, 
so the devious are refined. 

the outstanding enshrined: 
he examines for failings, 
weighs for strengths 
so that each to his measure 
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is staffed— 
such is the prime 
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minister's craft. 

“In ancient times, 

because Mencius was fond of dispute, 

the way of Confucius was brought to light: 
but the tracks of his wagon 
encircled the world, 
and he ended 

old in his travels. 

Hsiin Tzu embraced 
what was right, 
his great teachings 

towered over everything, 
yet he fled to Ch'u 
to escape slander 
and died an exile 
in Lan-ling. 

These were two scholars 

who brought forth words 
that became our classics, 
who trod the steps 
that became our models. 

They surpassed by far 

the ranks of their peers 
and entered deep 

in the realm of the Sage. 

Yet how were they 
met by their age? 

“Now although your professor has worked hard at his studies, 
he could not trace their lineage; 
although he has spoken much. 
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he could not strike their heart; 
his literary style is outstanding, 

but could not succeed at real use; 
his conduct has been exemplary 

but has not marked him as one apart. 
And yet in spite of all this, 
every monthhe 
receives a salary, 
and every year 
consumes his rice and wheat; 
his children do not hoe, 
his wife does not sew; 
he travels by horse, 

is attended by pages, 
and sits in comfort 
and ease to eat; 
he earnestly treads the narrow, 
common lanes, 
pores over old pages 

to rob and to plunder. 

And yet our Sagacious Lord 

imposes no wrath upon him, 
nor have ministers rebuked 
him for blunder. 

How fortunate indeed has he been! 

"‘If his every action 
has drawn slander, 
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so renown too 

has followed him. 

To be thrown this idle 
empty post 
is thus for him 
a proper fate. 

And so, were he now 
to argue the extent 

or not of his wealth, 
to reckon the status 

of his rank and estate, 
to forget what best befits 
his own gifts, 
and to mark his elders 
as evils incarnate, 

all such were to query a master craftsman 
who would not use a pear-tree stake 
for a column head, 
or to malign a master physician 

who prescribed sweet flag for long life 
and then take chinaroot instead. 



(Translatedby Charles Hartman) 
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Written on the Wall of the Assistant Magistrate’s 


The assistant magistrate’s task is to help the magistrate and look into 
everything that goes on in his county. Under him are secretaries with 
various functions. But though his status is high, he is too cribbed and 
encumbered to take any action. When a document has to be issued, the 
clerk brings it to him—made out. Holding the forepart of the scroll tightly 
rolled in his left hand, he pulls out its end with his right, swoops down on 
the assistant magistrate and looks at him askance. “Your signature, please!” 
he says. The assistant magistrate picks up his brush and signs with care in 
the allotted place, glancing at the clerk for reassurance. “All in order,” says 
the clerk, and withdraws. The assistant magistrate dares not look into the 
matter and has no idea what is at issue. Though his position is high, he has 
less authority than the secretaries. But he is usually the first to be criticized, 
and is sometimes roundly abused for negligence. Is this why they created 
such a post? 



Tsui Szu-li of Poling cultivated the arts and stored his mind with learning, 
broadening and deepening his knowledge from day to day. At the beginning 
of the Chen Yuan era, when he went to prove his worth at a test in the 
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capital, he came first in two examinations. At the beginning of the Yuan 
Ho era, for a word out of season he was dismissed from the Supreme Court 
where he was a judge, and transferred to be assistant magistrate of this 
county. Upon his arrival he sighed and said: “This post is not too low, but 
1 may not prove up to it."’ When he found his hands tied he sighed again 
and said: “What an appointment! I am not thankless, but this is a thankless 
task.” Then he took pains not to be shaip or cutting, trod in his forerunners’ 
steps, and stood on no ceremony. 

An old wall inscribed with names in the magistrate’s office was so 
dilapidated, cracked and soiled that the writing on it was illegible. Tsui 
replaced the beams and tiles, repaired and plastered the wall, and recorded 
all his predecessors’ names. In the courtyard were four rows of old ash 
trees, and a thousand fine bamboos ranged solemnly by the south wall as 
if in attendance, while water gurgled past the steps. Tsui cleaned the place 
thoroughly and planted two pines in front of his office, where he chanted 
poetry every day. When asked any question he made haste to answer: “1 am 
busy with affairs of state. Please go away!” 

{Translated by Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang) 
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Epitaph for Liu Tzu-hou 


Tsung-yiian was his given name and Tzu-hou was his courtesy name. His 
seventh-generation ancestor Liu Ch’ing [517-567] served as a chamberlain 
under the T’o-pa house of [Western] Wei and was made a nobleman with 
the title of duke of Chi-yin. His great-great-grand-uncle Liu Shih [d. 659], a 
chief minister of the T'ang dynasty, lost his life during Emperor Kao-tsung’s 
reign, together with ChTi Sui-liang [596-658] and Han Yuan [606-659], 
for opposition to Empress Wu. His father, Liu Chen [740-793], gave up 
the post of academician in the Court of Imperial Sacrifices to become a 
mere sub-prefect in Chiang-nan in order to care for his mother. Later Chen 
lost his position as a censor because he failed to ingratiate himself with a 
powerful personage [Tou Ts’an. 733-792] of the day; when this powerful 
personage died, he was restored to his position. He was known for his 
integrity, and his friends were all men of renown of the day. 



Tzu-hou was keen in mind from boyhood and comprehended everything 
with ease. While his father was still living, he was already an accomplished 
man in spite of his youth. He succeeded in taking the chin-shih degree, 
showing striking promise. People said, “The Liu family has a worthy son 
indeed!’’ Later, having passed the po-hsueh hung^tz’u examination, he was 
appointed a corrector in [the library of| the Hall of Assembled Worthies. 
A man of intellectual acumen and moral integrity, he referred freely in 
his discourses to the ancients as well as to contemporaries and quoted the 
Classics, the histories, and the philosophers. His erudition and eloquence 
usually overwhelmed the gathering. His fame became widespread, and his 
friendship was much coveted. Dignitaries and high officials vied with one 
another to become his patrons, and they joined voices to recommend and to 
praise him. 
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In the nineteenth year of the Chen-yiian era [803], he was promoted 
from personnel officer of Lan-t’ien to the position of supervisoi'y censor. 
When Emperor Shun-tsung ascended the throne [in 805], he was made an 
under-secretary in the Ministry of Rites. When the chief minister fell into 
disgrace, he was dispatched to be a provincial prefect after the usage of the 
lime. Before he reached his destination, however, he was further demoted 
to be an administrator of [Yung-]chou. Living in banishment, he worked 
more diligently than ever; he devoted himself to reading and cultivated 
the art of prose as well as poetry. Thus accumulating and extending [his 
knowledge and skill], his depth and breadth became limitless. And he 
would lose himself among the mountains and streams. 

During the Yuan-ho era [in 815], he was routinely recalled to the capital, 
only to be dispatched again, like the others, to be a provincial prefect. This 
time Tzu-hou was assigned to Liu-chou. When he arrived at Liu-chou, he 
said with a sigh, 'Ts this region really unworthy of one’s administrative 
talent?" Taking the local customs into full consideration, he drew up a list 
of admonitions and prohibitions, and the people abided by them. According 
to local custom, men and women could be held as security for loans. In 
case of failure to repay in time, when interest accumulated to the same 
amount as the principal, the person held as security was forfeited as a slave. 
Tzu-hou devised a way to have all the slaves redeemed and returned home. 
For those who were too poor to pay their debts, he ordered their masters 
to keep an account of their services rendered. When their services sufficed 
to pay off' their debts, he made their masters release them. The provincial 
inspector ordered that this rule be applied to other prefectures. In one year, 
nearly a thousand slaves were liberated and returned to their homes. All the 
chin-shih degree holders south of Mt. Hcng and the Hsiang River regarded 
Tzu-hou as their teacher. Those who received personal instruction from 
him in the writing of prose and poetry all showed notable accomplishment. 
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At the time [Tzu-hou] was recalled to the capital for reassignment, Liu 
Meng-te of Chung-shan, whose given name was Yii-hsi, also due for 
provincial reassignment, was dispatched to be prefect of Po-chou. Tzu-hou 
wept and said, “Po-chou is hardly fit for human habitation and Meng-te’s 
mother is still living. 1 cannot bear to see Meng-te forced to this extremity; 
nor can 1 find the words to inform his parent. In any case, it would be 
unthinkable for the mother to go with the son.'’ He was going to petition 
the court and offer to exchange his post at Liu-chou for Po-chou, even at 
the risk of incurring once more the displeasure of the court and possibly 
the death penalty. It happened that someone brought Meng-te’s case to 
the attention of His Majesty, and Meng-te was made prefect of Lien-chou 
instead. Alas, only when a man is in extremity are the qualities of integrity 
and righteousness revealed. Nowadays people profess their admiration for 
each other on the streets and entertain each other and make merry with 
wining and dining. With forced smiles and prattle, they flatter each other. 
Clasping hands, they bare their hearts to testify to their friendship. Calling 
upon Heaven, with tears streaming down, they swear never to betray each 
other in life or in death. It all looks so genuine. And yet the moment a 
point of self-interest arises, be it as tiny as a hair, they will avert their eyes 
and act as though they had never known one another. Should someone 
fall into a pit, they not only will not lift a hand to rescue him but will push 
him farther down and drop stones on him. This we see everywhere. Even 
birds and beasts and barbarians cannot bear to do such things, yet these 
men think themselves “smart.” They should learn a lesson from Tzu-hou’s 
conduct and feel a modicum of shame. 

In his younger years, Tzu-hou was eager to cut a figure for himself and was 
negligent about his own safety. Presuming that he could establish a career 
immediately, he became involved in a scandal and was disgraced. Once he 
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was disgraced, none among his acquaintances had the power or influence to 
bring about his reinstatement. Thus he died finally in extremity in a remote 
land, with his talent unemployed and his principles unrealized. But alas, 
had Tzu-hou been able to conduct himself while serving in the Chancellery 
in the same way as he did later when he served as an administrator and 
prefect, he would not have been dismissed. Even when he was repudiated, 
had there been some powerful personage to give him preferment, Tzu- 
hou would surely again have held proper appointments indefinitely. On the 
other hand, if Tzu-hou had not suflered banishment for such a long time, or 
if his situation had been less extreme, he might still have surpassed others 
in certain things, but surely his application to the art of letters would not 
have been as thorough, and his literary achievement would not have been 
assured a place in posterity, as it undoubtedly is now. Tzu-hou might have 
had his wish fulfilled and become a high minister for a time. Whether it 
would be a gain or a loss to exchange what was for what might have been 
should be evident, at least to some people. 

Tzu-hou died on the eighth day of the eleventh month in the fourteenth 
year of Yiian-ho [November 28, 819] at the age of 47 [sui]. On the tenth 
day of the seventh month in the fifteenth year [August 22, 820], his body 
was brought back to Wan-nien to be buried in his family cemetery. Tzu- 
hou had two sons; the elder, named Chou-liu, was just about to be four; the 
younger, named Chou-ch’i, was bom after Tzu-hou's death. He had two 
daughters, both young. P’ei Hsing-li [d. 820] of Ho-tung, the provincial 
inspector, paid for all the funeral expenses, enabling Tzu-hou’s body to be 
brought home for burial. Hsing-li is a high-minded and honorable man. He 
was a good friend of Tzu-hou’s, and Tzu-hou was devoted to him. And he 
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proved to be very helpful. Tzu-hou’s maternal cousin Lu Tsun arranged the 
burial of Tzu-hou at Wanmen. Tsun, a native of Cho-chou, is a very prudent 
man and never tires of learning. After Tzu-hou was banished, Tsun went 
to live with him and did not leave him until he died. Now that Tzu-hou is 
buried, he will attend to the family’s livelihood. He may be said to be a 
man of constancy. 

The epitaph reads: 

Here is the abode of Tzu-hou. 

Secure and restllil. 

May it bring blessings on his heirs. 

{Translated by Yu-shih Chen) 
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On a Bone from Buddha’s Body: A Memorial to 

the Throne 


Your Majesty's servant would submit that Buddhism is but a cult of the 
barbarians, and that its spread in China dates only from the later Han 
dynasty, and that the ancients knew nothing of it. Of old, Huang Ti sat on 
the throne one hundred years, dying at the age of one hundred and ten. 
Shao Hao sat on the throne eighty years and died at the age of a hundred. 
Chuan Hsii sat on the throne seventy-nine years and died at the age of 
ninety-eight. Ti Ku sat on the throne seventy years and died at the age of 
a hundred and fifty. The Emperor Yao sat on the throne ninety-eight years 
and died at the age of a hundred and eighteen; and the Emperors Shun and 
Yu both attained the age of one hundred years. At that epoch the Empire 
was tranquil, and the people happy in the attainment of old age; and yet no 
Buddha had yet reached China. Subsequently, the Emperor T'ang of the 
Yin dynasty reached the age of a hundred years; his grandson T’ai Mou 
reigned for seventy-five years; and Wu Ting reigned for fifty-nine years. 
Their exact ages are not given in the annals, but at the lowest computation 
these can hardly have been less than a hundred years. Wen Wang of the 
Chou dynasty reached the age of ninety-seven, Wu Wang reached the age 
of ninety-three; and Mu Wang reigned for one hundred years; and as at that 
date likewise the Buddhist religion had not reached China, these examples 
of longevity cannot be attributed to the worship of the Lord Buddha. 



The Buddhist religion was in fact introduced during the reign of Ming 
Ti of the Han dynasty; and that Emperor sat on the throne but eighteen 
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years. After him came rebellion upon rebellion, with short-lived monarchs. 
During the Sung, Ch'i Liang, Ch'en, Yuan and Wei dynasties, and so on 
downwards, the Buddhistic religion gradually spread. The duration of those 
dynasties was comparatively short, only the Emperor Wu Ti of the Liang 
dynasty reigning for so long as forty-eight years. Thrice he devoted himself 
to the service of Buddha; at the sacrifices in his ancestral shrines no living 
victims were used; he daily took but one single meal, and that composed of 
fruits and vegetables; yet he was harassed by the rebel Ho Ching and died 
of hunger at T'ai-ch’eng, soon after which his dynasty came to an end. He 
sought happiness in the worship but found misfortune instead; from which 
it must be clear to all that Buddha himself is after all but an incompetent 
God. 

When Kao Tsu obtained the Empire he contemplated the extennination of 
this religion; but the officials of that day were men of limited capabilities; 
they did not understand the Way of our rulers of old; they did not 
understand the exigencies of the past and present; they did not understand 
how to avail themselves of His Majesty’s wisdom, and root out this evil. 
Therefore, the execution of this design was delayed, to your servant’ 
s infinite sorrow. Now your present Majesty, endowed with wisdom and 
courage such as are without parallel in the annals of the past thousand 
years, prohibited on your accession to the throne the practice of receiving 
candidates, whether male or female, for priestly orders, prohibiting likewise 
the erection of temples and monasteries; which caused your servant to 
believe that the mantle of Kao Tsu had descended on Your Majesty’s 
shoulders. And even should prohibition be impossible, patronage to make 
them prosper more than before would still be out of the question. 
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Yet your servant has now heard that instructions have been issued to 
the priestly community to proceed to Feng-hsiang and receive a bone of 
Buddha, and that from a high tower in the palace Your Majesty will view 
its introduction into the Imperial Palace; also that orders have been sent to 
the various temples, commanding that the relic be received with the proper 
ceremonies. Now, foolish though your servant may be, he is well aware 
that your Majesty does not do this in the vain hope of deriving advantages 
therefrom; but that in the fullness of our present plenty, and in the Joy 
which reigns in the hearts of all, there is a desire to fall in with the wishes 
of the people in the celebration at the capital of this delusive mummery. 
For how could the wisdom of Your Majesty stoop to participation in 
such ridiculous beliefs? Still the people are slow of perception and easily 
beguiled; and should they behold Your Majesty thus earnestly worshipping 
at the feet of Buddha they would cry out, “See! the Son of Heaven, the 
All-Wise, is a fervent believer; who are we, his people, that we should 
spare our bodies?'’ Then would ensue a scorching of heads and burning 
of fingers; crowds would collect together, and tearing off their clothes 
and scattering their money, would spend their time from mom to eve in 
imitation of Your Majesty's example. The result would be that by and by 
young and old, seized with the same enthusiasm, would totally neglect the 
business of their lives; and should Your Majesty not prohibit it, they would 
be found flocking to the temples, ready to cut off an arm or slice their 
bodies as an offering to the God. Thus would our traditions and customs be 
seriously injured, and ourselves become a laughing-stock on the face of the 
earth; —truly, no small matter! 
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For Buddha was a barbarian. His language was not the language of China; 
his clothes were of an alien cut. He did not utter the maxims of our ancient 
rulers, nor conform to the customs which they have handed down. He 
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did not appreciate the bond between prince and minister, the tie between 
father and son. Supposing, indeed, this Buddha had come to our capital 
in the flesh, under an appointment from his own State, then your Majesty 
might have received him with a few words of admonition, bestowing on 
him a banquet and a suit of clothes, previous to sending him out of the 
country with an escort of soldiers, and thereby have avoided any dangerous 
influence on the minds of the people. But what are the facts? The bone of 
a man long since dead and decomposed, is to be admitted, forsooth, within 
the precincts of the Imperial Palace! 

Confucius said, “Pay all respects to spiritual beings, but keep them at a 
distance.” And so, when the princes of old paid visits of condolence to one 
another, it was customary for them to send on a magician in advance, with 
a peach wand in his hand, whereby to expel all noxious influences previous 
to the arrival of his master. Yet now Your Majesty is about to causelessly 
introduce a disgusting object, personally taking part in the proceedings 
without the intervention either of the magician or of his peach wand. Of 
the officials, not one has raised his voice against it; of the censors, not 
one has pointed out the enormity of such an act. Therefore your servant, 
overwhelmed with shame, implores Your Majesty that this bone maybe 
handed over for destruction by fire or water, whereby the root of this great 
evil may be exterminated for all time, and the people know how much the 
wisdom of Your Majesty surpasses that of ordinary men. The glory of such 
a deed will be beyond all praise. And should the Lord Buddha have power 
to avenge this insult by the infliction of some misfortune, then let the vials 
of his wrath be poured out upon the person of your servant who now calls 
Heaven to witness that he will not repent him of his oath. In all gratitude 
and sincerity your Majesty’s servant now humbly presents, with fear and 
trembling, this Memorial for your Majesty’s benign consideration. 
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Miscellaneous Discourses, Number Four 


If the age possesses a Po-lo, it will have horses that can run a hundred 
leagues. There are always hundred-league horses, but not always a Po-lo. 
So even fine horses suffer at the hands of servants and die yoked together 
in their stable, their hundred-league quality unknown. 

A hundred-league horse will consume two bushels of grain at a single feed. 
But in these days the one who feeds horses does not recognize those with 
the hundred-league potential. And these horses, although they have the 
potential, cannot eat their fill, cannot develop their strength, so their fine 
talents go unnoticed, and they cannot rank equal even with ordinary horses. 
How can they reach their potential for a hundred leagues? 



They are whipped, but not in the right way; fed, but cannot perfect their 
talents; they call out, but cannot make their meaning understood. So with 
whip in hand he approaches near to them and says, 'Mn all the empire there 
is no decent horse.” Is it that there are truly no horses or truly no one who 
recognizes horses?' 


(Translated by Charles Hartman) 
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The Biography of Fur Point' 
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Fur Point was a native of Central Mountain. His patriarch. Bright Sight," 
aided Yu in bringing order to the lands of the East, and he had some 
success in nourishing nature, thus he was enfeoffed with the lands of Mao.^ 
When he died, he became one of the twelve spirits. He once said, “My 
descendants will be the posterity of a spirit-illuminate and shall not be 
the same as normal beings. They will be born by being vomited.”'^ And, 
indeed, that is how it was! The eighth-generation descendant of Bright 
Sight was Bunny, who, so popular tradition has maintained for ages, lived 
in Central Mountain during the Yin dynasty and learned the artifices of the 
spirit-immortals so that he was able to hide in bright light and bring about 
alchemical changes in things. He had secret relations with Heng O and rode 
a toad to the moon.'^ His descendants, therefore, withdrew from government 
service. One of them named Wiley, who lived near the eastern city-wall, 
was crafty and a skilled runner. He put his talents to a test against Blackie 
of Han, who could not catch him. Since he was angry, he plotted with Sung 
Ch'ueh to kill Wiley and then tore his family to ribbons. 



During the time of the First Emperor of Ch'in,^ General Meng Then’ led an 
expedition south against Ch'u and camped at Central Mountain, intending 
to undertake a great hunt to intimidate Ch’u. He summoned his stewards 
of the left and right and his staff to divine concerning the prospect of the 
hunt with the Lien-shan? He obtained the oracles “heaven” and “human 
culture,” and the diviner congratulated him: 
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In today’s catch, 

no horns or fangs to match, 
but one dressed in coarse clothes, 

with a harelip and long whiskers ’ncath his nose, 
with eight orifices and his legs tucked in flat, 
you’ll only take the hair from his head, 
and with it, on bamboo and wooden slat, 
unify the empire’s scripts to be read; 
thus Ch’in will unite the feudal lords instead. 

Then the hunt began. They surrounded all of Mao’s clan, pulled out their 
best, and, taking up Point, returned. Meng T'ien presented him as a captive 
at the Patterned Platform Palace, along with his clansmen, gathered and 
bound. The Emperor of Ch'in ordered that he be granted a hot cleansing 
bath, and invested him in Tube City, naming him “Baron of Tube City.” 
Daily he gained favor and was employed in more affairs. 
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Point was the sort of man who had a strong memory and an easy 
understanding of things. From the “era of rope knots’’*^ down to the events 
of Ch’in’s rise to power, there was nothing he did not compile. The works 
of the yin-yang school, of the diviners, of the physiognomists, of physicians 
and pharmacists, genealogists, geographers, local historians, calligraphers, 
painters, of the nine schools, the one hundred philosophers, the gods, and 
even the theories of Buddha, Lao Tzu. and other foreigners, were all among 
those things he knew in detail. He was also versed in contemporary affairs, 
administrative records, accounts and records of market transactions, and 
whenever the emperor wanted to take note of something, he always stood 
at his service. Everyone from the emperor himself to the Crown Prince 
Fu-su and his son Hu-hai, the Grand Councilor Li Ssu, the Keeper of the 
Chariots Chao Kao, on down to the people, loved and respected him. He 
was, moreover, expert at following his master's intent and in demonstrating 
uprightness or crookedness, skill or clumsiness, always taking his cue 
from the other person. Even if forsaken by someone, he would not allow 
an inkling of anything to leak out. Soldiers alone he did not like; but, if 
invited, he would also go to them from time to time. His rank rose until he 
was made “Officer Fit for Composition.” He became even more intimate 
with the emperor, so that the latter took to calling him “Lord Fit for 
Composition.” The emperor personally decided all matters, going through 
one hundred pounds of documents each day. Not even his personal staff 
was permitted to stand in attendance. Only Fur Point and Candle Holder 
served him always, put out only when the emperor retired. Fur Point was 
a close friend of Spread-out Black'^^ from Chiang, Porcelain Pool" from 
Hung-nung, and Mulberry Tree'“ from Kuei-chi. They recommended one 
another, and when one would go out or stay in, the others had to go along. 
If the emperor summoned Fur Point, the other three did not wait for a 
command, but came directly together and the emperor never reprimanded 
them for it. 
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Later during an audience, since the emperor had a task he wanted Fur Point 
to undertake and tried to rub up to him. Point removed his cap to express 
his gratitude. The emperor saw his bald spot, and, since in his copying 
of paintings he was no longer able to reach the standard desired by the 
emperor, the latter chided him: “Lord Fit for Composition, you are old and 
balding and can no longer perform useful service. 1 have called you Tit 
for Composition.' Can it be that you are now "Not Fit?"' Fur Point replied, 
“I am one who has "Worn out His Heart' for you." Thus he was called for 
no more, but returned to the city of his fief and came to his end there in 
Tube City. His descendants were very numerous. They spread out through 
the empire and into barbarian lands. All lay claim to the title of Tube City 
for themselves, but only those w'ho lived in Central Mountain were able to 
continue their ancestor's profession. 

The Grand Historian comments: In the Mao clan there were two lineages. 
The first took the surname Chi and were the sons of King Wen. They were 
enfeoffed in Mao and were the ones referred to in the expression “Lu, Wei, 
Mao, and Tan." During the Warring States period their lineage included 
Mao Kung and Mao Sui.'' Although the origin of the Central Mountain 
lineage is unknown, its descendants were most numerous. But upon the 
completion of The Spring and Autumn Annals they all came to an end with 
Confucius, through no fault of their own. Since General Meng pulled out 
their heir on Central Mountain and the First Emperor installed him in Tube 
City, each generation has had someone well known. But as to the lineage 
sumamed Chi, nothing can be learned. Fur Point was first presented as a 
captive and finally became a trusted ser\^ant. When Ch'in annihilated the 
feudal lords, he played a role in the success. But his rewards did not requite 
his toil and, because of his age, he was estranged. Ch’in was truly wanting 
of gratitude! 
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Memorial Inscription 

on the Pacification of the Huai-hsi Rebellion 


August Heaven, deeming the sovereigns of the House of T’ang its worthy 
sons and cognizant of the unflagging obedience and reverence paid to it by 
them, who, all sagelike and godlike, succeeded one after another for eons, 
has entrusted them with all that it covers: all within the domain enclosed 
by the Four Seas and coextensive with the Nine Provinces, regardless of 
distance, have invariably paid homage and offered allegiance to them. The 
emperors Kao-tsu and T’ai-tsung succeeded in extirpating the rebels and 
in making order prevail. The emperors Kao-tsung, Chung-tsung, and Jui- 
tsung gave the people repose and nurtured the country’s growth. When 
it came to Hsiian-tsung, he reaped the harvest of all these labors, and the 
[T’ang] reached its acme of prosperity and wealth. As the population 
increased and the domain became vast, evil sprouted at this stage.' The 
emperors Su-tsung, Tai-tsung, Te-tsung, and Shun-tsung applied themselves 
assiduously to government affairs, but they tolerated the sprouts of evil. 
After the eradication of the chief malefactors [An Lu-shan and Shih Ssu- 
ming], not all weeds were uprooted." Ministers and generals indulged in 
relaxation; they grew accustomed to the status quo and took everything 
for granted. When His Majesty Jui-sheng wen-wu [that is, Emperor Hsien- 
tsung] accepted homage from his multitudinous officials, he wished to 
exact tributes in accordance with the records [i.e., he wished to make the 
provinces obedient]. He said, “Alas! Heaven having entrusted the entire 
empire to our House, sovereignty has now passed to me; should 1 be 
unable to attend to my duties, how am I to present myself at the sacrifices 
to Heaven and at the imperial Ancestral Temple?” The many officials, 
shaken and terrified, hurried and ran to carry out their respective duties. In 
the following year, Hsia was pacified.'^ And in the year following, Shu was 
pacified.'^ And in the year following, Chiang-tung was pacified. And in the 
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year following, Tse and Lu were pacified. Then Yi and Ting were brought 
under control.'' Similarly, neither Wei, Po, Pei, Shan, nor Hsiang stood 
against the imperial will.^ The emperor said, “We shall not resort to our 
anned forces endlessly. We shall give our people some rest,” 


In the ninth year [of the Yuan-ho era, 814], the general of Ts'ai died. 
The people of Ts'ai set up his son [Wu] Yuan-chi [as their governor] and 
petitioned for the emperor's sanction.’ Their request was not granted. Then 
they burned Wu-yang, invaded Yeh and Hsiang-ch’eng, jolted the Eastern 
Capital, and unleashed their troops to plunder the surrounding regions. The 
emperor sought counsel from his court. With the exception of one or two 
officials, all said, “For fifty years, the commanders of Ts’ai have not been 
appointed by the court. Its governorship has passed successively to four 
of their own generals from three different families.^ Its roots are firmly 
planted, its arms and weapons strong, and its soldiers hardy. Its position is 
without challenge. If we try to win it over through appeasement, then it will 
behave agreeably and cause no trouble.” The dignitaries sounded confident, 
and everybody sang the same tune. They were unanimous in their opinion 
and unswerving in their conviction. The emperor said, “Heaven and our 
ancestors entrusted the world to us with a view to situations like this. How 
dare 1 not do my best? Moreover, as there are still one or two ministers 
who are of my mind, I am not completely without support.”'^ He said, 
“[Li] Kuang-yen, you shall be the commander of Ch’en and Hsu. You are 
to command all the forces in the three armies of Ho-tung, Wei-po, and 
Ho-yang.” He said, ‘‘[Wu] Ch’ung-yin, you used to govern Ho-yang and 
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Huai.'“ Now I assign you Ju-[chou] in addition. You are to command all the 
forces in the seven armies of Shuo-fang, Yi-ch’eng, Shan, Yi, Feng-hsiang, 
Yen, and Ch'ing.” He said, “[Han] Hung, you shall take twelve thousand 
soldiers and go with your son Kung-wu to attack the enemy.”” He said, 
“[Li] Wen-t'ung, you shall defend Shou and command all the forces in the 
four armies of Hsuan-wu, Huai-nan, Hsuan-hsi, and Che-hsi that are now 
stationed at Shou.” He said, “[Li] Tao-ku, you shall be inspector general of 
O-yiieh.” He said, “[Li] Su, you shall command T’ang, Teng, and Sui and 
lead their annies to battle.”'^ He said, “[P’ei] Tu, you, as chief censor, shall 
go and review the armed forces.” He said, “[P’ei] Tu, you are the only one 
who is of one mind with me. You shall be my chief minister and mete out 
rewards to those who carry out their orders and punishments to those who 
do not.”‘‘^ He said, “[Han] Hung, you shall be commander-in-chief of all 
the armies.” He said, “[Liang] Shou-ch’ien, you have served by my side 
and are my intimate courtier. You shall go and inspect the armed forces.”'^ 
He said, “[P'ei] Tu, you shall go and give the warriors their clothes and 
food. Do not let them suffer from cold or hunger. Once the war is over, 
look after the livelihood of the people of Ts'ai. I bestow on you the insignia 
of an axe, a T’ung-t’ien girdle, and three hundred guards. You may choose 
your own retinue from my courtiers. Make their talent and competence 
your criteria of choice, and have no scruples about their high ranks. On the 
day keng-shen [in 815], I shall come personally to see you off at the city 
gale.”'^ He said, “Censors, I pity the warriors and officials for the hardship 
of their battle; from now on, let there be no music except for the sacrifices 
to Heaven and the sacrifices at our Ancestral Temple.” 
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[Li Kuang-]yen, [Wu Ch'ung-]yin, and [Han Kung-]wu joined forces and 
attacked the enemy from the north. After sixteen battles, they occupied 
twenty-three stockades, fortresses, and country towns and forced forty 
thousand civilians and soldiers to surrender. [Li] Tao-ku attacked from 
the southeast. He [and his troops] fought eight battles, and forced thirteen 
thousand men to surrender. He further penetrated to Shen-chou and 
breached its outer wall. [Li] Wen-t'ung fought in the east. After more 
than ten encounters, he forced twelve thousand men to surrender. [Li] Su 
penetrated the enemy's territory from the west. When he captured rebel 
generals, he invariably set them free and did not kill them. By means of this 
strategy [of employing the surrendered generals], he always won victories.'^ 
In the eighth month of the twelfth year of the Yiian-ho era [817], Chief 
Minister [P'ei] Tu arrived in the field.The commander-in-chief, [Han] 
Hung, pressed the fighting harder, and [Li Kuang-]yen, [Wu Clf ung-]yin, 
and [Han Kung-]wu exerted themselves even more in their Joint attack. 
For his part, [Wu] Yiian-chi gathered all his forces together at Hui-ch’u to 
prepare against the forthcoming attack of the imperial armies. On the day 
jen-sheri in the tenth month [of 817], [Li] Su, using a surrendered general 
and taking advantage of a snowstorm, set out from Wen-ch’eng and rode 
a hundred and twenty li at full speed. They arrived at Ts’ai that very night. 
They broke down the city gate and captured [Wu] Yiian-chi. They also 
took prisoners of [Wu] Yiian-chi's men and soldiers. On the day hsin-ssu 
[in 817], Chief Minister [P'ei] Tu entered Ts'ai and announced an amnesty 
in the name of the emperor. After Huai-hsi was pacified, there were great 
feasts, and awards were meted out to those who earned merit. On the day 
the imperial army was due to leave, they gave their food to the people of 
Ts'ai. Of the thirty-five thousand soldiers of Ts’ai that surrendered, nine out 
of ten preferred to return to farming rather than to continue to be soldiers. 
They were all released. [Wu] Yiian-chi was beheaded in the capital. 

Appointments according to merit were made [as follows].[Han] Hung was 
made a shih-chung (gentleman-in-waiting). [Li] Su was to be tso-p'u-yeh 
[deputy minister of the left] and to govern the Eastern Circuit of Shan- 
nan."‘ [Li Kuang-]yen and [Wu Clf ung-]yin were both made ssu-k'ung. 
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[Han] Kung-wu was to govern Fu-chou, Fang-chou, Tan-chou, and Yen- 
chou in the capacity of san-ch 1 ch 'ang-shih. [Li] Tao-ku was promoted to 
ta-fii [grandee]. And [Li] Wen-t’ung was made san-ch 7 ch 'ang-shih. Chief 
Minister [P’ei] Tu was enfeoffed duke of Chin while still on his way back 
to the capital and promoted to the rank of chin-tzu kuang-lu ta-fii while 
retaining his position as chief minister. His deputy [Ma] Tsung was made 
minister of public works and was appointed governor of Ts’ai. Once the 
report on the expedition was completed, the officials petitioned to have His 
Majesty's achievement recorded on a stele. The emperor commissioned 
his subject [Han] Yii. And I, His Majesty’s subject [Han] Yii, making 
obeisance [to His Majesty] again and again, present the following [ming]. 

T'ang received its mandate from Heaven and made the ten thousand 
states its subjects. Who would have expected that the nearby states would 
descend to banditry and grow insubordinate? During the emperor Hsuan- 
tsung’s reign, the country, after glorious prosperity, began to decline. The 
generals north of the river became arrogant and those south of the river rose 
up in their wake." The four sage ancestors [of the present emperor]"^ would 
not tolerate such behavior; they frequently sent armies on expeditions. 
When their expeditions were not successtlil, they increased the troops with 
garrison soldiers. Men tilled but could not enjoy the food; women wove but 
could not wear the clothes. All [the produce of the land] was loaded into 
carts and sent to the soldiers as provisions. The provincial governors would 
not come to pay their respects at court, and the emperors were unable 
to make their tours of the domain. The sundry officials were lax in their 
duties, andjhe old usages were not carried out. 
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When the reigning emperor [Hsien-tsungl succeeded to the throne, he 
looked about him and sighed: ‘"Civil and military officials, which of you are 
solicitous for our House?” After he quelled Wu and Shu, he reconquered 
the region east of the [T’ai-hang] Mountain. The general of Wei first 
offered allegiance and the six prefectures surrendered.Huai and Ts’ai 
refused to submit, deeming themselves strong. They marshalled their troops 
and raised a clamor; they would fain have continued in their old practice.^^ 
When the order of expedition was issued, they formed an alliance with their 
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miscreant neighbors.'^ They secretly sent an assassin to harm His Majesty’s 
chief minister.'^ Although the battles were not successful, the assassination 
shook the capital. The courtiers presented their opinions to the emperor and 
suggested winning the enemy with favors. The emperor heeded not such 
counsel but consulted the spirits/*^ His chief minister was of one mind with 
His Majesty and held that the enemy should be exterminated as Heaven 
decreed. 

He then issued edicts to [Li Kuang-]yen, [Wu Ch’ung-]yin, [Li] Su, [Han 
Kung-]wu, [Li Tao-jku, and [Li Wen-]tTing, Placing them all under the 
command of [Han] Hung, though each was assigned a different task. The 
attack was conducted from three sides; and the enemy consisted of fifty 
thousand soldiers. When the main force attacked in the north, the number 
of soldiers was doubled. During the battle at Shih-ch’u, our warriors fought 
none too bravely. But once Ling-yun was cut off, the Ts’ai soldiers were 
greatly harassed.With the victory at Shao-ling, Yen-ch’eng came to 
SLirrender.^*^ When summer passed into autumn, the armies settled in the 
military colonies and remained inactive. The campaign was brought to a 
halt, and there were no timely military achievements. The emperor felt 
pity for the men at war; he ordered his chief minister to go and oversee the 
situation. Then the soldiers were well fed, and they broke out in song; the 
horses moved restlessly by the troughs. When they tried their force at Hsin- 
ch’eng, the rebels were routed. They collected all their remaining resources 
and gathered themselves together to guard against us. The western army 
broke in; there was nothing that could withstand it. 
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The rebellious city of Ts’ai controlled a territory extending over a thousand 
li; Once the imperial army conquered it, none of its people failed to submit. 
The emperor had some gracious announcements, which Chief Minister 
[P’ei] Tu proclaimed.’^' The death penalty was for the leaders only; the 
followers were all to be released. [Hearing that], the soldiers of Ts’ai 
threw away their armor and began to shout and dance. The women of 
Ts’ai greeted each other at their doors, laughing and chatting. When the 
people of Ts’ai reported their hunger, shiploads of grain were transported 
there to feed them. When the people of Ts’ai reported that they were cold. 
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silk and cloth were bestowed upon them. The people of Ts'ai used to be 
under restraint: they were not allowed to interact socially. Now they enjoy 
each other’s company, and the village gates are open at night. The people 
of Ts’ai used to be driven to the battlefield and were slaughtered if they 
retreated. Now they rise when the day is bright and enjoy their food freely 
and unhindered. We choose the right men for them to attend to their other 
wants. We select officials for them and give them cattle; we instruct them 
but levy no tax. 

The people of Ts’ai say that they were misguided. Now they are awakened 
to the right understanding, and they feel ashamed of their former behavior. 
The people of Ts’ai acknowledge the Son of Heaven as perspicacious and 
sagelike. He exterminates only the clans of those who are insubordinate 
but spares the lives of the obedient ones. If you do not believe my word, 
take a look at the example of Ts’ai. Whoever disobeys, the axe will sever 
his throat.'^' Rebels have their predestined terms; they were mutually 
dependent. They could not withstand our superior force, and they found 
themselves hopelessly weak. Better run and tell this to your elders, to your 
fathers, and to your brothers; ask them to hurry here and join us in our 
peaceful life. 

When Huai and Ts’ai stirred up disorder, the Son of Heaven organized an 
expedition against them. After the expedition, the people were hungry, and 
the Son of Heaven revived them. When the expedition against Ts’ai was first 
suggested, the dignitaries and officials would not endorse it. During the four 
years of the expedition all men, high and low, questioned its wisdom.*^'^ The 
only one who did not regret and did not question was our perspicacious Son 
of Heaven. The successful completion of this expedition against Ts’ai was 
brought about because of his determined decisions. Once Huai and Ts’ai 
were brought to order, all the barbarians from the four quarters came [to 
pay homage]. Then the Ming-t'ang door was opened so that our Emperor 
may sit there and rule the world. 
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Letter to the Chancellors 


Presented most respectfully to Their Excellencies the Chancellors by Han 
Yu, a palace graduate tlirough the recommendation of his county, at the 
Gate of Resplendent Aspect on the 27th day of the first month: 

A minor preface to The Book of Songs says, 'The poem Thick grows 
the tarragon'' celebrates the nurturing of men of talent. When the ruler 
can bring up and nurture men of talent, people all over the land will be 
delighted. The poem reads: Thick grows the tarragon / In the centre of that 
slope. /1 have seen my lord; / He was pleased and courteous to boot.” With 
reference to these lines, a commentator says, "Thick’ means lush; 'the 
tan*agon’ is a puny plant; the 'slope’ is a big mound. The lines compare 
a ruler who brings up and nurtures men of talent to a big mound which 
brings up and nurtures puny plants and enables them to grow lush. The 
lines 'I have seen my lord; / He was pleased and courteous to boot’ are 
words with which people all over the land eulogize the ruler.” The third 
stanza of the poem reads: "1 have seen my lord; / He gave me a hundred 
strings of cowries.” The commentator says, "The phrase 'a hundred strings 
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of cowries' signifies a large number; it suggests that the ruler not only 
brings up and nurtures men of talent, but also confers on them titles of 
nobility and bestows on them handsome salaries by way of showing them 
favor and raising their status." The last stanza reads: “Unsteady is that 
osier boat; / It plunges, it bobs. / But now that 1 have seen my lord / My 
heart is at rest." The commentator says, “The second line describes that 
which carries. That which ‘plunges' and ‘bobs' is the thing being carried. 
The message is that, in respect of men of talent, the ruler rejects no one, 
and is just like a boat, which carries all sorts things, whether they plunge 
or bob. As for the lines ‘But now that I have seen my lord / My heart is at 
rest,' they imply that, if the ruler behaves in the way described, people all 
over the land will eulogize him from their hearts. With respect to men, the 
ruler not only brings them up and nurtures them, but also confers titles of 
nobility on them to show them favor and raise their status; and, in regard to 
their talents, he leaves none neglected." 

Mencius said, “The ruler has three great joys, which do not include 
holding sway over the land." Of these three joys, the first is “to be able 
to gather together men of outstanding ability all over the land and give 
them education." This is a view that sages and men of virtue have highly 
commended and exhaustively expounded, an ideal to be followed in 
times ancient and modern. But who then is able to bring up and nurture 
men of talent all over the land? Who else if not His Majesty and Your 
Excellencies? Who is able to give education to men of outstanding ability 
all over the land? Who else if not His Majesty and Your Excellencies? 
Thanks to the peace that the empire is now enjoying, officials of high rank 
and low are discharging their respective duties conscientiously, and the 
court is free of problems related to revenue, grain supplies and military 
matters. In the time left after state affairs and the pursuit of benevolent rule 
have been attended to, there can be no other task of greater significance 
than that mentioned above. 
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Now there is a man who is twenty-eight years of age, whose name is not 
found in the register of farmers, craftsmen, businessmen, and merchants." 
He makes study, writing, and singing the praises of the Way of Yao and 
Shun his lifelong pursuits. In getting up at cock-crow and assiduously 
applying himself, he is not after gain. The books that he reads are all 
writings of the sages; the teachings of Yang Zhu, Mo Di, Sakyamuni, 
and Lao Dan have no way of insinuating themselves into his mind. His 
writings are all based on the essence of the Six Classics, suppressing 
heresy, exalting orthodox thought, and pointing out conceptions by which 
the populace of the time has been misled. Leading a life of poverty, he still 
keeps faith. Though he may occasionally utter words that express agitation, 
bitterness, and strange ideas in order to seek the world’s recognition, they 
do not go against the principle of edification; nor do they give expression 
to any fallacious, fanatical, flattering, sycophantic, or deceptive doctrines. 
He met with success only after he had been recommended to the Ministry 
of Rites four times. His name had been put forward to the Ministry of 
Personnel three times, in the end to no purpose. By rights he is entitled to 
aspire to a minor position and to cherish the hope of possessing a house of 
a modest plot of land. Yet he finds himself scurrying all over the land in a 
constant state of anxiety with nowhere to settle; filled with worry, he has 
no food to keep him from hunger and no warm clothing to keep him from 
the cold. On the verge of death, he is all the more unyielding in his moral 
uprightness, but those who have found a niche lose no time in holding him 
up to ridicule: in a trice, he will abandon his old pursuits for something new 
and seek to learn from old farmers and old vegetable growers. In the deep 
of night. Ids cheeks wet with tears and snivel, he laments the change in his 
original expectations. Though he may not measure up to the idea of a man 
of talent as described in The Book of Songs and by Mencius, one might still 
bring him up and nurture him to turn him into a man of some use and give 
him an education to make him a man of ability. 
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I have leamt that, in olden times, if one single man failed to be properly 
accommodated, he who was assisting his emperor as chancellor would feel 
as though he had push the man into a ditch. Now there is someone who 
began to study the doctrines of the sage at the age of seven to cultivate 
his moral character, and has no alternative but to give up overnight what 
he has been practicing for twenty years. This is certainly a case of a man 
not being properly accommodated. Then I thought to myself, “Since there 
are benevolent ones on high, it would be headstrong of me to give up on 
myself Moreover 1 would not be treating Their Excellencies in accordance 
with the way of the gentlemen of old if 1 just left without informing them. 
This certainly would not be proper."' For this reason, 1 have chosen to come 
forward to tell Your Excellencies the facts. If my aspirations are thwarted, 
it will be the working of fate; in that case, 1 might as well leave. 

“The Great Exemplum"'^ says, “Cherish in your heart all your subjects who 
have resourcefulness, achievements, and personal integrity. The emperor 
should be lenient to those who are not involved in felony, even though they 
may not fully conform with the laws and regulations. Bestow blessings on 
those who, with a genial and pleasant countenance, say, M love virtue.'" All 
these are words that exhort people to do good. Besides, 1 have heard that, 
in olden times, people in authority did not discourage those who presented 
themselves as candidates for positions in government. This is what is meant 
by the words “Bestow blessings on those who ... say, T love virtue.’" I 
have also heard that the emperor establishes government posts, draws up a 
salary scale, and seeks only the right candidates to fill the posts not because 
he happens to take a fancy to their abilities and wants to make them rich 
and noble, but because he wants to put to use their ability to govern the 
unable and use their enlightenment to govern the unenlightened. As for 
the subjects, they cultivate their moral character, establish their integrity, 
and seek to fill the right positions not because they want to get immersed 
in gain and glory in fame without regard to right and wrong, but because 
they want to use the abilities of which they have enough and to spare to 
assist those who are deficient in the same qualities. In view of this, then, 
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the emperor on high who seeks men of ability and the subjects under him 
who seek positions are seeking each other, and their ultimate goals are one 
and the same. If this is borne in mind as the guiding principle, the way of 
the emperor on high need not embarrass his subjects, and the way of the 
subjects need not embarrass their ruler. When someone is qualified to be 
recommended for a position, he will be recommended without having to 
recommend himself; when someone is qualified to come forward, he will 
come forward without being deterred by his sense of modesty. 

Furthermore, I have heard that when the emperor on high exercises an 
edifying influence over his subjects in the right way, everybody will turn 
to him even if the practice of encouragement and reward is not extended 
throughout the land. This is simply the result of giving an impetus to 
people's natural tendencies. Nowadays, however, those who have joined 
the civil service without going through the Ministry of Personnel are quite 
rare. Deploring the fact that some people of ability who live a hermitic 
life have been left out. His Majesty has repeatedly issued imperial edicts 
enjoining officials at court and in the provinces to look for them all over 
the land through unofficial channels. Yet those who have turned up in 
response to His Majesty’s call are few. This is not because there are no men 
of talent in the empire; the lack of response only serves to show that men of 
talent do not turn up because the state does not treat them with the special 
respect called for under such circumstances. Those who live in seclusion 
and idleness are human, too. What their ears, eyes, noses, and mouths 
desire, w'hat their hearts delight in, and what their bodies find comfortable 
are in no way different from what other people desire, delight in and find 
comfortable. The reason they make do with poor clothing and poor food, 
inflicting on themselves physical discomfort, keeping the company of deer, 
and living with gibbons is simply that they consider themselves incapable 
of swimming with the tide; consequently they resign themselves to a life 
cut off from society without regret. If they hear that those who wish to join 
the civil service must be recommended by the prefectures and the counties, 
then presented to the Ministry of Rites and the Ministry of Personnel, to 
have their ability to write florid and ornate compositions tested and their 
knowledge of tone patterns and prosody examined; that only when they 
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conform to the prescribed canons and formulas will they be allowed to 
join the lower ranks of officials; that even people with strategies for the 
improvement of the overall moral standard of the populace and plans to 
pacify the border have to go through this process; and that those who make 
some headway without following these steps number less than one in ten 
thousand—if they hear all this, their only fear will be that they may not 
have gone deep enough into the mountains and forests; and they will go 
on keeping their whereabouts obscure, their only fear being that they may 
be known to others. On the other hand, if they hear that there is someone 
who has presented a letter to the chancellors to seek an official position, 
and that the chancellors have not failed him but have recommended him 
to the emperor, who has bestowed a title upon him, and has had his letter 
made known to the whole country, those who are down and out, those who 
are in straitened circumstances, those who are outstanding, and those who 
are learned will be warmly moved, will tie on their high hats, and come 
forward contented. This is what is meant by the words “everybody will turn 
to him even if the practice of encouragement and reward is not extended 
throughout the land;” it is the result of giving an impetus to people's natural 
tendencies. 

I am aware that in looking into the meaning of The Book of Songs, The 
Book of History and the Mencius, in pondering the reason behind the 
nurturing of men of talent and the bestowing of blessings on them, and in 
examining the way in which the gentlemen of old assisted their emperor 
as chancellors, I have forgotten the sin of presuming to come forward and 
recommend myself to you. This is because I have been reflecting upon 
the reason behind the establishment of the civil service and the system of 
emoluments, so as to help attract men of talent who have been overlooked 
and who live as recluses in mountains and forests, in the hope that all those 
who follow the teachings of the sages will know whom to turn to. In doing 
so, I dare not claim any credit for myself 
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Of the essays which I wrote in the past, I have selected a few which may 
pass muster and have copied them onto a separate scroll, hoping that you 
will deign to read them. Please accept my most humble apologies for 
intruding upon and sullying Your Excellencies’ august presence. 


With most respectful greetings. 


Han Yu 


{Translatedby Huang Guo-pin) 
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Ancient scholars had to have teachers, who would pass on the Tao, teach 
them a profession, and dispel their ignorance. As men are not bom wise, 
who can be free from ignorance? If men, being ignorant, do not seek after 
teachers, they will certainly remain ignorant for ever. Those who were bom 
before me certainly have learned the Tao before me; 1 should therefore 
leam from them as my teachers. Those who were born after me may have 
learned the Tao before me; I should also leam from them as my teachers. 
As I learn the Tao, 1 need not ask whether my teacher is my senior or 
Junior. Whether he is noble or common, older or younger, whoever knows 
the Tao can be a teacher. 

Ah! Since men have long ceased learning from teachers, it is hard to expect 
them not to be ignorant. The ancient sages were far superior to common 
men, but they still sought learning from teachers. Men of today are far 
inferior to those sages, but they think it shameful to leam from teachers. 
This is why sages become more sage, while fools become more foolish. 
Is this the reason why some become sages and others fools? A man who 
loves his son selects a teacher for him, but considers it shameful to find one 
for himself He is indeed ignorant. If a child's teacher merely gives him 
a book and tells him how to read it, this is not the teacher 1 have in mind 
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who passes on the Tao and dispels ignorance. If one learns from a teacher 
merely to read but not to dispel one’s ignorance, one learns the lesser and 
gives up the greater; 1 do not think that such a man is intelligent. Sorcerers, 
physicians, musicians, and artisans are not ashamed to leam from their 
teachers. If men of the intelligent class apply to themselves the expression 
of teacher” and "'pupil," people will flock to laugh at them. If they are 
asked why, they will reply that these men are equal in age as well as in the 
Tao. If their teacher is of a lower rank, they are considered to be disgraced; 
if their teacher is of high position, they are considered to be flattering him. 
Ah! That the way of learning from a teacher cannot be recovered is now 
self-evident. Sorcerers, physicians, musicians, and artisans are usually 
despised by gentlemen, but the intelligence of the latter cannot be up to that 
of the former; is this not strange? 



A sage has no constant teacher. Thus Confucius learned from teachers such 
as Yen Tzu, Chang Hung, Shih Hsiang, and Lao Tan, who were inferior to 
Confucius. Confiicius said, “When walking in a party of three, there must 
be one who can teach me.” Therefore, pupils are not necessarily inferior to 
their teachers, nor are teachers necessarily better than their pupils. Some 
learn the Tao earlier than others, and some have special skills and others 
not—that is all. 
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Pan, son of the Li family, seventeen years old, is fond of ancient literature 
and is well versed in the six arts, the classics and commentaries, not 
confining himself to what is in vogue at present. He comes to study with 
me. As I praise him for carrying out the ancient Tao, 1 am writing this essay 
on teachers for him. 

{Translated by Ch 'u Chai ami Winherg Chai) 
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A Farewell to Tung Shao-nan 


In antiquity the lands of Yen and Chao were known for their many brave 
men who were filled with noble sentiments and vented their frustrations in 
song. Recently, Master Tung was recommended for the degree of doctor 
of letters but was repeatedly rejected by the examining officials. Now he 
has decided to keep his talents to himself and to set out for those regions. 
There, he is bound to meet men who will appreciate him. Master Tung, do 
not be discouraged! 

You may be at odds with your limes, but anyone you meet who is devoted 
to what is right and moral will value your friendship. Moreover, such 
virtues come naturally to the men of Yen and Chao. However, I have heard 
that local mores may alter with the times. How can we be certain that those 
regions arc the same today as they were in antiquity? Perhaps your trip 
there will settle the matter. Master Tung, do not be discouraged! 
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Your departure has given me cause for reflection. Please pay my respects to 
the tomb of the Lord of Wang-chu and look in the market-place to see if the 
dog-butcher of long ago is still there. If he is, tell him for me, 'Today an 
enlightened sovereign reigns. You may return to the world and serve!”' 


(Translated hy Ronald C. Egan) 
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Valediction to Li Yuan 
on His Return to Meander Valley 


To the south of T'ai-hang Mountain is the P'an [“meander”] Valley, where 
the springs are sweet and the soil fertile. Meadows and groves abound 
and thrive, but the inhabitants are few. Some say the valley is named P\m 
because it winds between two mountain ranges. Others say that, being 
secluded and sequestered, the valley is a place where recluses meander [P^cm]. 
My friend Li Yuan lives there. 

This is what Yuan says: “I know what that man, whom people call a great 
man, is like. He is the one who bestows benefits on the people and whose 
renown dazzles his time. When he presides over the court, he summons and 
dismisses the court officials and assists the emperor in issuing ordinances. 
When he is on tour, flags and banners are carried high and bows and arrows 
are brandished in array, armed men march shouting in front and the retinue 
follows filling the streets, while the attendants, each bearing his assigned 
object, gallop at full speed down both sides of the road. When pleased, he 
metes out rewards; when angered, he metes out punishment. Talented and 
able men crowd before him, discoursing about the past and present and 
drawing attention to his illustrious virtue; and his ears are not irritated by 
listening. His women—with arched eyebrows and plump cheeks, clear 
voices and attractive figures, elegant appearance and gracious disposition, 
their weightless gowns fluttering and their long sleeves used as veils, 
their faces powdered fair and [eyebrows] painted dark—live idly in their 
lodgings arranged in rows, each jealous of the other because of favors 
granted and each proud of her special position; each competing with her 
charm in order to win the lord’s attention. This is the comportment of the 
great man when he ingratiates himself with the emperor and is in a position 
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to wield his power over the empire. It is not that I abhor this way of life 
and therefore have fled it. In fact, such things are a matter of fate, and one 
cannot come by them by luck. [When a great man is not visited by good 
fortune], he is disposed to live in indigence and reside in the countryside 
and to ascend the high hills and gaze into the distance, to spend the day 
sitting under the luxuriant foliage of a tree and to clean himself bathing in 
the limpid spring, to pick the mountain fruits and berries, so pleasing to 
the palate, and to catch fish in the stream, so fresh and edible. He has no 
regular hours of rising or retiring but docs as he pleases. How much better 
it is to suffer no condemnation later than to receive all the compliments 
at the outset, and how much better to have no worries at heart than to 
enjoy the pleasures of the body. Unencumbered by carnages and robes 
and untouched by torturing knives and saws, unaware of order and chaos, 
and uninformed about promotions and demotions—this is how a great 
man lives when good fortune does not come his way. I will do the same. 
W'hat a contrast between this way of life and the way of those who wait at 
the gates of dignitaries and scurry along the road of posts and powder, who 
falter before they proceed and stammer before they speak, who live in filth 
and feel no shame, and who violate the law and are condemned to capital 
punishment. Even if such people should be lucky enough to keep going 
until they die of old age, how striking is the contrast between the way of 
life of the worthy and that of the unworthy.'" 

Han Yii of Ch’ang-li heard Li Yuan’s speech and considered it great. 
Offering him a toast, he sang this song for him: 
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In Meander Valley your palace stands. 

The Meander soil is good for tilling. 

The Meander springs are good for bathing and strolling. 

The Meander seclusion bars contention from your abode. 
Recessed and withdrawn, what an expanse it embraces; 
Coiling and winding, the roads lead hither and thither. 

Ah! The pleasures of Meander, 
pleasures pure and carefree. 

Tigers and leopards keep their tracks at a distance; 

Reptiles and dragons skulk and hide. 

Spirits and gods are ever watchful to ward off wicked things. 
Eating and drinking, one lives long in good health. 

With nothing lacking, what is there more to wish for? 

Grease my carriage, feed my horse. 

Let me join you in Meander, 

To spend my life in indolent idleness. 
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(Translatedby Yu-shih Chen) 
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Preface Seeing Off Meng Chiao 


Whatever does not attain a state of equilibrium will sound forth. Trees 
have no sound but will cry forth when the wind stirs them; water has no 
sound but will sound forth when the wind roils it, leaping out if blocked, 
speeding along if constrained, bubbling up if heated. Metal and stone have 
no sound, yet if struck will sound forth. Man with his gift of speech is the 
same. When there is no other recourse, then he speaks out, singing songs if 
moved, wailing if deeply touched. Every sound that comes from his mouth 
shows a lack of some inner equilibrium. Through music we vent forth what 
wells up inside. We choose objects that make the best sounds and use them 
to sound forth. These are metal, stone, silk, bamboo, gourd, earth, skin, 
and wood.' Now Heaven with its seasons of the year is the same, choosing 
what sings best and using it to sound forth. So birds sing in spring, thunder 
in summer, insects sing in autumn, and winds in winter. The push and pull 
of the four seasons shows indeed their lack of equilibrium.^ 
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Heaven is also the same with men. The essence of human sound is 
language, and literature is the essence of language. It chooses the best of 
those who sing well and uses them to sound forth. Thus in the times of Yao 
and Shun, Kao Yao and Yu sang best and were used to sound forth.^ K’uei 
was unable to sound forth through the written word, so he sounded forth 
through the shao music.^ During the Hsia Dynasty, the five sons sounded 
forth through their song. Yi Yin sang during the Shang; the Duke of Chou 
during the Chou.^ Everything in the Six Classics is by those who were good 
at sounding forth. During the decline of Chou, the disciplines of Confucius 
sounded forth, their voices large and far-reaching. So it was said, ‘"Heaven 
is about to use your master as the wooden tongue for a bell.”^ How true this 
was! Toward the end of the Chou, Chuang Chou sounded forth in vast and 
unbounded words; and during the fall of the great state of Ch’u, Ch’ii Yuan 
sounded forth. Tsang-sun Ch'en, Mencius, and Hsun-tzu sounded forth 
with their understanding of the Way.^ Those like Yang Chu, Mo Ti, Kuan 
Chung, Yen Ying, Lao Tan, Shen Pu-hai, Han Fei, Shen Tao, T’ien P’ien,** 
Tsou Yen, Shih Chiao, Sun Wu, Chang I, and Su ChTn all sounded forth 
with their various arts. During the ascendancy of Ch'in, Li Szu sounded 
forth. In the Han, Szu-ma Ch'ien, Szu-ma Hsiang-ju, and Yang Hsiung 
were the best of those who sang well. During the Wei and Chin Dynasties, 
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those who sounded forth did not reach the Ancients, yet the tradition was 
still not broken. But of those who did sing well, their tone was serene 
and light, their rhythms over-measured and strict, their diction fulsome 
and sentimental, their purpose loose and unfocused. Their language was 
confused and unstructured. Perhaps Heaven thought vile the virtues of 
these times and so did not regard them. Why otherwise would it not cause 
to sound forth those who could sing well? 

Since our T'ang has held the empire, Ch'en Tzu-ang, Su Yuan-ming,'^ Yiian 
Chieh, Li Po, Tu Fu, and Li Kuan have all sounded forth as best they could. 
Of those in lesser stations among our contemporaries, Meng Chiao was the 
first to sound forth in poetry. His loftiness surpasses the Wei and Chin and 
with unrelenting energy reaches the Ancients, while others have immersed 
themselves only in the Han.“^ Among my followers, Li Ao and Chang 
Chi are the best. The sounding forth of these three is truly excellent. Yet I 
know not whether Heaven will soften their sound and cause them to sing 
the fullness of our State or whether it will star\'e their bodies, trouble their 
spirits, and so cause them to sing their own misfortune. Their fate hangs 
with Heaven. If they are among the upper stations—what cause for joy? If 
they are among the lower stations—what cause for grief? Meng Chiao goes 
now to assume duty south of the River, and since he has these misgivings 1 
have explained that his fate rests with Heaven in order to dispel them." 
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{Translated by Charles Hartman) 
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Farewell to Poverty 


In the first month of the sixth year of YQan-ho [811], early in the morning 
of the day yi-ch 'ou, the master bade his servant Hsing plait a cart from 
willows, weave a boat from grasses, and load them with wet rice and with 
dry. When the oxen had been tied beneath the yokes, the mast hoisted 
and the sail unfastened, the master bowed three times to the Demon of 
Poverty and addressed these words to him: “They tell me that you are 
going any day. This humble person does not venture to ask by what road, 
but has had a boat and a cart made ready and loaded with wet rice and with 
dry. The day is auspicious, the time favorable; you may profitably go to 
whichever of the four quarters you please. Do you eat a bowlful, do you 
sip a gobletful, and take with you your friends and companions from this 
old scene to a new. Ride upon the dust, fly upon the wind, contend for first 
place with the lightning. As you have no deformity to cause you to delay, 
and as I have had the kindness to provide for your journey, you and yours 
will surely be ready to go.” 
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He held his breath, and as he listened in silence he seemed to hear a noise 
like a whistle or a cry, shrill and piercing, that stood all his hair on end. 
He hunched his shoulders and drew in his neck, suspecting that there was 
something yet seeing nothing: and after much time there could be clearly 
heard a sound as of a voice which said: “You and I have lived together 
forty years and more. When you were still a child 1 did not befool you: 
whether you were studying or plowing or seeking office and fame, 1 was 
always with you, nor did I ever swerve from my first affection. The gods 
of the gates, the guardians of the doors cursed me and reviled me, but 
though I was wrapped in shame and pursued by falsehood my devotion 
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never strayed. When you were transferred to the wild country of the south, 
to be baked in heat and cooked in steam, I went also, though it was not 
my native place and all the other demons heaped insults on me. When for 
four years you serv'cd in the t'ai-hsiieh, with leeks for your breakfast and 
salted food for your dinner, it was only I who protected you, and though 
all the rest hated you, I myself from first to last never turned my back upon 
you. My mind has harbored no traitorous design, no word of departure has 
ever fallen from my mouth. From whom have you heard that I was due to 
go? This means that you have permitted a libel to divide us. I am a demon 
and not human, what use could 1 find for carts or boats? It is only my nose 
that smells the stench or the fragrance: your wet rice and your dry may as 
well be thrown away. I am one and one alone. Who are my friends and my 
companions? If you are so full of knowledge, can you say how many we 
are? If you can tell our whole story, you may well be called wise; and once 
the whole truth is revealed, how should we dare not to turn away and keep 
aloof?" 

To this the master replied: ‘‘Do you think that 1 do not really know you? 
Your friends and your companions are not six, not four; their number is 
ten less five, it fills seven all but two. Each has his own special quality and 
bears his own name. Between you, you have jogged my arm and made me 
upset my broth: you have twisted my throat and made me say what I should 
not. All that has made my countenance hateful to myself and my speech 
tasteless to other men has been of your designing. The name of your first 
companion is Poverty through Intelligence. He is proud, he is haughty, 
hates the round and loves the square; and though shamefully deceived by 
evildoers he cannot bear to do them harm nor hurt. The name of the next is 
Poverty through Learning. He disdains luck and fame. He unmasks hidden 
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secrets. From his height he pours scorn on common speech and holds in 
his hand a power that is divine. The name of the next is Poverty through 
Writing. He does not concentrate on any one talent, but is full of wonders 
and mar\ els. He will not go the way of the world, but seeks only to please 
himself. The name of the next is Poverty through Fate. His shadow is 
different from his shape. His face is ugly, and his heart beautiful. In the 
search for material advantage he stands behind the rest of mankind, but in 
the demands he makes of himself he is before them all. The name of the 
last is Poverty through Friendship. He wears out his skin and bone. He 
gives out the whole of himself, waiting on tiptoe upon others, only to be 
plunged into feuds and enmities. All these five demons are my five plagues. 
They have exposed me to hunger and cold, cast me down to slander and 
calumny. They can lead my steps astray, so that no man can come between 
us: and though I may repent of my actions in the morning, by the evening 
I have repeated them. They are like buzzing tlics and barking dogs, no 
sooner driven away than they are back again.’' 

Before he had finished speaking, together the five demons stretched their 
eyes and stuck out their tongues, leaped into the air and sprawled upon 
the ground, clapped their hands and stamped their feet, burst into laughter 
and looked at one another. Then after a little they spoke to the master as 
follows: "'You know our names and all that we do. But to drive us and bid 
us go is to show yourself wise in little and foolish in much. Man’s life is 
but an age span, his time is but short. We have made you a name that a 
hundred ages will not efface. The small man and the great are not the same 
in heart, and only when you are in opposition to the world can you be at 
one with heaven. Yet you take your precious jewel and exchange it for a 
single sheepskin; you are sated with the fat and the sweet and yearn for thin 
gruel. No one in the world knows you better than we. Though you suffer 
dismissal and exile, we will never desert you: and if you think you cannot 
believe us, look, we beg you, in your classics." 
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At this the master hung his head in dismay, raised his hands and offered his 
apology: and having burnt the boat and the cart, he led the demons to the 
place of honor. 

(Translatedby J. K. Rideout) 
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Preface to Poetry 

Addressed to Retired Scholar Shih 


Three months after he assumed his office as Military Governor of Hoyang 
Chun,' the Honorable Chief Censor Wu“ asked his worthy subordinates to 
recommend scholars for suitable positions. Someone submitted the name of 
Master Shih,^ about whom the Governor made inquiries. The answer was; 
‘The master makes his home between the Sung and Mang Mountains and 
between the Ch’an and Ku Rivers/ wears one fur garment in winter and 
one coarse cloth garment in summer, and eats one bowl of rice with one 
dish of vegetables morning and evening. When money is offered him, he 
declines it. When he is asked to go out, he never refuses under any pretext. 
When he is advised to take an official position, he does not respond. He sits 
in a room with books to both left and right of him. When he reasons with 
others his eloquence is like the River^ overflowing and running eastward; 
when he discusses the right and wrong of ancient and contemporary 
affairs he is so sure of his ground that it is like a four-horse carriage driven 
through familiar roads with Wang Liang and Ts’ao Fu^ taking the reins; and 
when he assesses the abilities of men and their future success or failure, his 
prognostication is as clear and revealing as examining under candlelight, 
counting by numbers or divining with the aid of tortoise shells.” The Chief 
Censor asked, “Since the master can afford to grow old without seeking the 
help of others, will he consent to come to me?” The subordinate replied, 
“With your high civilian and military qualifications and your patriotism 
and filial piety, you are seeking scholars to work for the country and not for 
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your family. Now that the rebels are gathered at Hengchow/ and the region 
is swarming with troops, there is neither tilth nor harvest, and wealth and 
grain have been exhausted. The place where we remain is on the grain 
transport route, and here we should have good government and adopt sound 
requisition policies. The master is both humane and valiant. If we appeal to 
his sense of righteousness and invest him with important responsibilities, 
how can he refuse?" A letter was therefore prepared, gifts set aside, and a 
day of good omen chosen and a messenger was dispatched to the house of 
the master in order to present the request. 

Without infonning his wife and children and consulting with his friends, 
he came out to receive the messenger and bowed as he accepted the letter 
and gifts at the door. In the evening, he bathed, packed his baggage, and 
loaded his books; then he inquired about the way and said goodbye to his 
close associates. The following morning, all his friends gathered outside 
the eastern gate to see him off. After drinking three rounds, when the 
master rose to take leave, someone raised his cup and gave this toast, 
“The Chief Censor can really secure scholars by his righteousness, and the 
master can really take it upon himself to observe the Way and decide what 
to accept or reject. Farewell to the master!" The same man refilled his cup 
and proposed another toast. “Is there a standard for accepting or rejecting a 
position and for choosing between employment and retirement? It depends 
solely on righteousness. Long live the master!" Once more he filled his cup 
and gave a toast, “Let the Chief Censor not alter his earlier conduct. Let 
him not engage in enriching his own family and starving his anny. Let him 
not listen to the deceitful man and show superficial respect to the upright 
gentleman. Let him not be deceived by words of flattery and let him listen 
only to the master. Thus he will obtain success and fulfill the gracious 
mandate of the Son of Heaven." And a final toast was given, “Let the 
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master not seek profit from the Chief Censor or further his private ends." 
The master rose, bowed and answered the toast in these words, “How dare 
1 refrain from seeking, morning and night, respectfully to comply with the 
wishes just expressed?" Then the people of the Eastern Capital^ all realized 
that the Chief Censor and the master could really collaborate successfully. 
Poems containing six rhymes were composed on the subject, and I was 
designated to write this preface. 


(Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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Preface to the Poem on Retired 
Scholar Wen’s Departure for Hoyang Chun 


After Po-lo' visited the wilderness in North Chi,“ its herd of horses was 
depleted. Since there were more horses in North Chi than anywhere in 
the country, how could Po-lo deplete the herd in spite of his thorough 
knowledge of horses? The explanation is that here the word “deplete” 
does not mean that there were no longer any horses, but that there were no 
longer any good horses. Because of his knowledge of horses, Po-lo took 
away the good ones whenever he saw them, thus stripping the herd of its 
best stock. If there were no good horses left, it may not therefore be far 
wrong to say that there were no longer any horses. 

The Eastern Capital is indeed the North Chi of scholars. Scholar Shih, who 
lived at the northern end of Loyang, and Scholar Wen,^ who lived at its 
southern end, were both secure in their own ability but hiding it from public 
view and not about to trade on it. Three months after his assumption of 
office as Military Governor of Hoyang, Chief Censor Wu, recognizing the 
ability of Scholar Shih, invited him with handsome gifts to join his staff. 
Scarcely a few months later, also recognizing the ability of Scholar Wen 
and through the intermediary of Scholar Shih, the Chief Censor invited 
Wen too, with due ceremony, to join his staff. The Eastern Capital has 
indeed an abundance of able men. But, when one is taken in the morning 
and another in the evening, both of them outstanding, where can all the 
officials from the Governor of Honan down, including the secretaries of 
various offices and the functionaries in our two hsiens,^ obtain advice in 
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dealing with difficult government affairs and unresolved problems? With 
whom will officials who have been relieved of their positions and who live 
in secluded lanes play and travel? From whom will the younger generation 
seek advice about virtue and literary pursuits? The gentlemen from east 
and west, who pass through the capital, will no longer be able to pay their 
respects to the homes of the two scholars. Can it not therefore be said that, 
since Chief Censor Wu became Military Governor of Hoyang, there were 
no talent left in the homes of retired scholars in the Eastern Capital? 

In ruling his country, a sovereign relies mainly on his prime ministers 
and generals. The fonner recmit for the Son of Heaven his court officials, 
and the latter, the civilian and military staff. When this task is properly 
discharged, there is no reason why peace and order should not prevail in 
the capital and in the provinces. Having been appointed to my present post, 
I am in no position to seek retirement, but I had hoped to associate with the 
two scholars until my old age. Now that they both have been taken away by 
the powers that be, how can I help feeling disappointed? On your arrival, 
Scholar Wen, to pay your respects to the Chief Censor at his military 
headquarters, will you not relate to him the idea of the first part of this 
preface which has been written to congratulate the country, and of the latter 
part to express my personal regret at the departure of the scholars. 

As the Honorable Liu-shou*^ has composed an eight-line poem to 
commemorate this event, I have expanded his idea and written this preface. 
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{Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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Farewell Message to Shao-yin' Yang 


Years ago, when Shu Kuang and Shu Shou‘ retired in their old age, high 
officials set up curtained canopies outside the city gate of the capital to 
bid them farewell. There were several hundred carriages in the procession. 
Most of the spectators by the roadside sighed and shed tears, and all 
praised the two men for their worthiness. In addition to their biographies 
in the History of the Han dynasty, skillful painters subsequently depicted 
the scene, which to this day brightens the eyes and delights the ears of the 
people, as if it had all happened yesterday. 
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Yang Chu-yiian, Ssu-yeh^ of the Imperial University, an accomplished poet 
well qualified to continue to instruct the younger generation, spoke to the 
Prime Minister and obtained his consent to his retirement and return home, 
having reached his seventieth year. It is commonly said that modem people 
cannot be compared to the ancients. But in the case of Yang and the two 
Shus, is there any difference? 
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As a lesser official, I happened to be taken ill and could not venture abroad. 
I do not know how many bade him farewell outside the city gate when 
he left, how many carriages and horses there were, whether among the 
spectators by the roadside there were some who sighed and who knew 
that he was worthy, whether the Grand Historian expanded the event into 
a biography, to follow the example of the two Shus, and whether any 
coldness was shown him. No skillful painters are in evidence today, but it 
does not make any difference whether there is a painting. However, I have 
heard that the Prime Minister regretted the departure of Shao-yin Yang, 
that he petitioned the Emperor to appoint Yang the Shao-yin of Hochung"^ 
so as not to deprive him of his emoluments, and that the Prime Minister 
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composed a poem to give him the veneration he deserved. Similar poetry 
was written by those in the capital versed in this art. 1 do not know whether 
this too happened when the two Shus retired. Indeed it is impossible to 
know whether the ancients were or were not different from the men of our 
age. 

In recent times, scholars have treated the Civil Service as their home. For 
they have nowhere to go when they are relieved of their official positions. 
Shao-yin Yang passed the local examination when he was barely twenty 
years of age, and came to assume office with that qualification. On his 
return, he points at some trees and says, '‘Such and such trees were planted 
by my ancestors.” He goes on to add, “Such a river and such a hill mark 
the spots where I fished and roamed when I was a boy.” The people of the 
countryside, without exception, show him respect and exhort their children 
and their children’s children to copy the example he set. of not leaving his 
native town lightly. In ancient times, it was said that, when a country squire 
died, it was proper for him to be worshipped at a local shrine. Will this not 
also be true of this gentleman? 



{Translated by Shi Shun Liu) 
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Wang Cheng-fu, the Plasterer 


A plasterer's trade is humble and hard, yet I know one who appears content 
with his lot. His talk is to the point and covers the subject. When asked, 
he told me his name was Wang Cheng-fu. "My folk were peasants outside 
Changan for generations," he said. “In the rebellion during the Tien Pao 
era, when men were conscripted for the army, I served as an archer for 
thirteen years and w^as given official awards. Then I gave that up and went 
home. As my land had gone, I made a living with my trowel. For the last 
thirty years I have rented a room in the market, and to pay for my board 
and lodging I see what prices are at the time and charge more or less for my 
labor. Whatever is left over 1 give to the maimed, the sick and the starving 
in the streets.” 

“Grain is grown by the farmers," he went on. “To make cloth or silk you 
must rear silkworms and weave. Our daily needs are supplied by the work 
of men's hands, and I need all these things. But as no man can follow 
every trade, each must do his part to help his fellows. The ruler orders the 
means by which we live, and his officers spread his influence. Some tasks 
are big, some small, and each does what he can like vessels of different 
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sizes. If a man takes pay but slacks on his job, he must come to a bad end. 
That is why I have not dared leave my trowel for one day to have a little 
fun. Working with a trowel is easy and within my power, and the service 
is useful; so I am not ashamed to take payment for it, and my heart is at 
peace. It is easy to get results by using your brawn, but hard to increase 
your knowledge by using your brain—that is why it is right for workers 
by hand to serve and for workers by brain to rule. 1 have picked an easy 
job and one I have no cause to be ashamed of Yes, I have gone for years 
now with my trowel to the homes of the rich and great. Maybe the second 
time the house is in ruins, maybe the third or fourth time. When I ask the 
neighbors what has happened they say: 'Oh, they were executed.’ ‘The 
master died and his heirs could not keep it up.’ Or, ‘After they died their 
property was confiscated.’ As I see it, these are all cases of men who take 
pay but slack on the job and bring trouble on their own heads. They try to 
be clever without the brain for it, and take something on without stopping 
to think whether they are up to it or not. They behave disgracefully, and 
insist on doing w^hat they know is wrong. Riches and rank cannot last when 
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slight achievements go with great self-indulgence. Wealth is followed by 
want and cannot last for ever. Because I pity such cases, I do what I am fit 
for. It is not that 1 am different from other folk who like riches and rank and 
hate poverty and low position." 

‘Those with great achievements to their credit can keep themselves in 
luxury," he went on. “A man with a wife and children has to support them, 
and as I am not up to much and have not much to my credit either, I may 
as well do without them. I am a manual laborer. If I had a family and could 
not keep it, that would prey on my mind too, and not even a sage could 
stand the double strain.” 

At first I was skeptical, but on second thoughts I decided he was a wise 
man, one of those who are content to look after themselves well. Yet I have 
some criticism too. Do those who do too much for themselves and not 
enough for others subscribe to Yang Chu’s' philosophy? According to Yang 
Chu, a man should not pull out one hair of his head to benefit the world. 
This plasterer believes that to have a family would mean exercising his 
mind over his wife and children, and he refuses to do anything for others. 
Still, he is much better than those who worry about not having enough or 
losing something they have, men with wicked appetites who forget the Way 
and destroy themselves in the end. Indeed his words holds a warning for 
me. I set this down, then, as a mirror for myself 
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{Translated by Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang) 
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Letter Written While 
Attending the Civil Service Examination 


By the shore of the celestial pool, by the strand of the great river, they 
say there lurks a strange creature. It is not of the same species as ordinary 
creatures with scales or shells. When it is in the water, it controls the wind 
and the rain and rises up to the sky without any difficulty. But when it is out 
of the water, be it a matter of yards, feet, or even inches, even when there 
arc no high mountains or wild expanses, nine times out of ten it becomes 
stranded and cannot betake itself to the water, and thus it becomes the 
laughing stock of the otters and beavers. Should a great personage take pity 
on it in its plight and give it a push or a turn, all that is necessai 7 is a jerk 
of the arm and a kick of the foot. But this creature, proud of being different 
from the rest, says to itself, have no wish to die in the sand and mud, but 
it is not my intention to bow my head, droop my ears, wag my tail, and beg 
for pity.'’ As a result, great personages pass by without noticing the creature 
right under their noses; and there is no knowing whether it will live or die. 
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Now another great personage stands before it. This time the creature raises 
its head and utters a great howl, and waits to see what will happen. There is 
no telling whether the great personage may not take pity on its plight and, 
unmindful of the eflbrt required by a jerk of the ann and a kick of the foot, 
transport it to the limpid waves. Whether or not he pities it is a matter of 
fate. To raise a great howl while knowing it is determined by fate is itself 
fated. My present plight is not unlike the plight of that strange creature. 
Hence I am making this appeal, oblivious to all proper manners. May Your 
Honor give the appeal your sympathetic consideration. 

{Translated by Yu-shih Chen) 
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On the True Faith of a Confucianist 


UNIVERSAL love is called charity: right conduct is called duty. The 
product of these two factors is called the Method; and its practice, without 
external stimulus, is called Exemplification.' Charity and Duty are 
constant terms. Method and Exemplification are variable. Thus, there is 
the Method of the perfect man, and the Method of the mean man; while 
Exemplification may be either good or evil. Lao Tzu merely narrowed the 
scope of charity and duty; he did not attempt to do without them altogether. 
His view of them was the narrow view of a man sitting at the bottom of a 
well and inferring the size of the heavens from the small portion visible to 
himself. He understood Charity and Duty in a limited, individual sense; 
and narrowness followed as a matter of course. What he called the Method 
was a Method he had determined was the Method. It was not what I call 
the Method. What he called Exemplification was different from what 1 call 
Exemplification. What I call Method and Exemplification are based upon 
a combination of Charity and Duty; and this is the opinion of the world at 
large. What Lao Tzu called Method and Exemplification were based upon a 
negation of Charity and Duty; but that was the opinion of one man. 
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Under the Chows, the true Method began to decay; the influence of 
Confucius to wane. Under the Ch'ins, came the burning of the books. 
Under the Hans, the doctrines of Lao Tzu prevailed, followed by the 
Buddhism of succeeding dynasties. Those who then occupied themselves 
with morals, sided either with Yang Chu or with Mo Tzu,^ or embraced 
the tenets either of Lao Tzu or of Buddha. Such a one was necessarily led 
to denounce the teachings of Confucius. His adopted faith became all in 
all to him; his former faith, an outcast. He glorified the new; he vilified 
the old. And now those who would cultivate morality, hesitate between a 
choice of guides! The followers of Lao Tzu say, "Confucius was a disciple 
of our Master." The followers of Buddha say, "Confucius was a disciple 
of our Master."^ And the followers of Confucius, by dint of repetition, 
have at length fallen so low as themselves to indulge in such random 
talk, saying, “Our Master also respected Lao Tzu and Buddha." Not only 
have they uttered this with their tongues, but they have written it down in 
books; and now, if a man would cultivate morality, from whom should he 
seek instruction? Great is the straining of mankind after the supernatural! 
Great is their neglect of fundamentals in this yearning for the supernatural 
alone! Of old, the people were divided into four classes. They are now 
divided into six."^ Of old, there was but one faith. Now, there are three. The 
husbandman tills his field, and six classes eat of its fruits. The artisan plies 
his craft, and six classes profit by his skill. The trader barters his goods, and 
six classes are enriched by the exchange. Is it then surprising that beggary 
and crime are rampant? 
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In ancient times, man stood face to face with many dangers. Sages arose 
and taught him the secret of society. They gave him rulers for the people 
and teachers for the young. They drove away the beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air, and established him at the centre of the earth.He 
was cold, and they gave him clothes. He was hungry, and they gave him 
food. He entrusted his life to the hazard of a branch, or slept himself into 
sickness on the bare ground; and they built him palaces and houses to live 
in. They taught him handicrafts that he might furnish himself with useful 
things; they taught him trade that the deficiency of one region might be 
supplied from the abundance of another. They taught him medicine that he 
might battle against premature death; they taught him burial and sacrifice 
that the memory of the dead might be perpetuated for ever. They taught 
him ceremonial in order to secure a rule of precedence; they taught him 
music as a means of dissipating the melancholy of his heart. They taught 
him government in order to restrain the lax; they taught him punishment in 
order to weed out the vicious. As a safeguard against fraud, they made for 
him seals and measures and scales. As a safeguard against robbery, they 
built walls and organized militia. Thus did they take precautions against 
whatsoever evils might come upon him. But now forsooth we are told 
that “unless our sages are put to death, deeds of violence will not cease;" 
and that “if we destroy our measures and break our scales, the people will 
have no further cause for dissension." What thoughtless talk is this!*’ Had 
there been no sages of old, the race of man would have long since become 
extinct. Men have not fur and feathers and scales to adjust the temperature 
of their bodies; neither have they claws and fangs to aid them in the 
struggle for food. 
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Hence their organization, as follows: —The sovereign issues commands. 
The minister carries out these commands and makes them known to 
the people. The people produce grain and flax and silk, fashion articles 
of every-day use, and interchange commodities, in order to fulfill their 
obligations to their mlers. The sovereign who fails to issue his commands 
loses his raison d'etre: the minister who fails to carry out his sovereign’s 
commands and to make them known to the people, loses his raison d'etre: 
the people who fail to produce grain and flax and silk, fashion articles 
of every-day use, and interchange commodities, in order to fulfill their 
obligations to their rulers, —should lose their heads. But now the rule runs 
thus: —“Discard the relationships of sovereign and subject, of father and 
son.” These social obligations are put out of sight in order to secure, as they 
say, “perfect purity in abstraction from a world of sense.” Happily, indeed, 
these doctrines were not promulgated until after the Three Dynasties, when 
they were unable to interfere with the already-established landmarks of our 
great Sages. Unhappily, it might be said, because they have thus escaped 
demolition at the hands of those mighty teachers of men. 

Now the title of emperor is different from that of king; yet the wisdom 
of each is the same. To slake thirst by drinking and to appease hunger 
with food; to wear grass-cloth in summer and fur in winter, —these acts 
cannot be regarded as identical; yet the rationale of each is the same. Those 
who urge us to revert to the inaction of extreme antiquity, might as well 
advise us to w'ear grass-cloth in winter, or to drink when we are hungry. 
It is written, “He who would manifest his good instincts to all mankind, 
must first duly order the State. But previous to this he must duly order his 
Family. And previous to that his own Self And previous to that his Heart. 
And previous to that his Thoughts.’' It will be seen therefore that there was 
an ulterior motive in thus ordering the heart and the thoughts. What, on 
the other hand, is the object of the followers of Lao Tzu and Buddha? To 
withdraw themselves from the world, from the Stale, and from the family! 
To deny the eternal obligations of society so that sons need no longer 
submit themselves to their fathers, so that subjects need no longer own 
allegiance to their sovereigns, so that the people need no longer occupy 
themselves with their natural duties! When Confucius wrote his Spring 
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and Autumn,^ he treated as barbarians those of the feudal princes who used 
a barbarian ceremonial; while those who adopted the ceremonial of the 
Central State, were treated by him as men of the Central State. It is written 
in the Book of Changes, “A barbarian prince is not the equal of a Chinese 
peasant.”^ It is written in the Book of Odes, “Oppose the hordes of the west 
and north: punish the tribes of Ching and Shu.'” But now when they would 
take the rule of life of barbarians and graft it upon the wisdom of our 
ancient kings, —is not this the first step on the road to barbarism itself? 

For what was the wisdom of our ancient kings? It was this: —“Universal 
love is called charity: right conduct is called duty. The resultant of these 
two factors is called the Method; and their exemplification, without external 
stimulus, is called instinct.” Their cannon comprised the Book of Odes, the 
Book of Histoty, the Book of Changes, and the Spring and Autumn. Their 
code embraced Ceremonial, Music, Punishment, and Administration in 
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general. They divided the people into four classes; —Literati, Husbandmen, 
Artisans, and Traders. Their relationships were those between sovereign 
and subject, between father and son, with teacher and with friend, between 
host and guest, between elder and younger brother, and between husband 
and wife. Their clothes were of cloth or of silk. They dwelt in palaces or 
in ordinary houses. They ate grain and vegetables and fruit and fish and 
flesh. Their Method was easy of comprehension: their doctrines were easily 
carried into practice. Hence their lives passed pleasantly away, a source of 
satisfaction to themselves, a source of benefit to mankind. At peace within 
their own hearts, they readily adapted themselves to the necessities of the 
family and of the State. Happy in life, they were remembered after death. 
Their sacrifices were grateful to the God of Heaven, and the spirits of the 
departed rejoiced in the honors of ancestral worship. And if I am asked 
what Method is this, 1 reply that it is what I call the Method, and not merely 
a method like those of Lao Tzu and Buddha. The Emperor Yao handed 
it down to the Emperor Shun; the Emperor Shun handed it down to the 
Great Yii; and so on until it reached Confucius, and lastly Mencius, who 
died without transmitting it to anyone else. Then followed the heterodox 
schools of Hsun and Yang, wherein much that was essential was passed 
over, while the criterion was vaguely formulated. In the days before Chou 
Kung, the Sages were themselves rulers; hence they were able to secure the 
reception of their Method. In the days after Chou Kung, the sages were all 
high officers of State; hence its duration through a long period of time. And 
now, it will be asked, what is the remedy? 1 answer that unless these false 
doctrines are rooted out, the true faith will not prevail. Let us insist that the 
followers of Lao Tzu and Buddha behave themselves like ordinary mortals. 
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Let us bum their books. Let us turn their temples into dwelling-houses. Let 
us make manifest the Method of our ancient kings in order that men may be 
led to embrace its teachings. Thus, and thus only, will there be wherewithal 
to feed the widow and the orphan, to nourish the cripple and the sick; — 
and the scheme is feasible enough. 

(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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On Slander 


The perfect men of old were unsparing in censure of their own faults, but 
gentle in dealing with the shortcomings of others. Thus they kept up the 
standard of their own conduct, and stimulated others to the practice of 
virtue. Among them were Shun and Chou Kung, both models of charity 
and duty towards one's neighbor. He who would imitate the lives of these 
heroes should say to himself, ‘They were but men after all. Why cannot 
1 do what they did?" And then day and night he should ponder over their 
story; and while holding fast to all in which he might resemble these 
models, he should put away all in which he might find himself to differ 
therefrom. For these were famous sages, whose likes have not appeared 
in after ages. And if a man were to accuse himself in whatsoever he might 
be their equal, -—would he not be eminently unsparing in censure of his 
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own faults? And then if, in regard to others, he would say, “Such a one is 
but a man; we must not expect too much of him; what he has done is very 
creditable,” and so on, taking care to consider only the present, and not 
rake up past misdeeds, —would not he be eminently gentle in dealing with 
the shortcomings of others? 

The perfect men of the present day, however, are not constituted thus. They 
love to be shaip upon the faults of others and lenient towards their own, 
the result being that no advantage accrues thereby to either. In their own 
conduct, they are satisfied with a minimum of virtue and ability, cajoling 
others as well as themselves into believing this more than it is. But when 
it comes to estimating anybody else’s virtue and ability, nothing seems to 
be good enough for them. The past is raked up and the present ignored, in 
fear lest those should come to the front instead of themselves. But such 
men are merely lowering themselves and exalting others thereby, and must 
necessarily lose their self-respect. 
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Remissness and envy are at the bottom of all this. Men are often too lazy 
to push forward, and at the same time horribly jealous of the advance 
of others. Thus, whenever I have purposely taken occasion to praise or 
censure any one, I have invariably found that all who agreed or disagreed, 
respectively, were those whose interests were closely bound up with the 
individual praised or blamed; or those whose interests at any rate did not 
clash with his; or those who spoke under the influence of fear. For the rest, 
the bolder ones would angrily differ from my praise, or agree with my 
censure, in words; the weaker, by their looks. Hence it is that virtue and 
merit are sure to be abused. Alas! The times are evil for him who would 
seek an honest fame, and aim at the practice of virtue. 

Let those about to enter into official life digest these words, and benefit to 
the State may be the result. 


(Translated hy Herbert A. Giles) 
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Postscript to 

the Biography of Chief Censor Chang' 


On the night of the 13th of the 4th month of the 2nd year of Yiian-ho," 
together with Chang Chi‘^ of Wu/ I went over the old books in the house 
and found a copy of the Biography of Chang Hsiin by Li Han/ who prided 
himself on his writing. The book is rather detailed, but it is regrettably 
incomplete, in that it has left out the biography of Hsu Yuan,'' nor does it 
record the deeds of Lei Wan-ch’un.^ 

Though Yuan did not seem to possess the same talent, he opened the 
city gate to Hsiin and, despite his higher rank, placed himself under him 
without being jealous or suspicious. He even defended the same city with 
Hsiin until death brought immortality to them both. When the city finally 
fell, Yiian was taken captive, and he died only slightly later than Hsiin. 
The children of the two families did not have the intelligence to realize 
their fathers’ intention. They suspected that, after Hsun’s death, Yiian’s 
surrender was an indication of cowardice. But, if Yiian had really been 
afraid of losing his life, why did he bitterly defend the city and continue 
to resist the rebels without surrendering, even when he had to eat the flesh 
of someone he loved? When he was besieged, he did not have the slightest 
aid from outside, but he did not cease to be loyal to country and emperor. 
On the contrary, he was informed by the rebels of the loss of his country 
and the death of his emperor, and he could not see any relief forthcoming. 
As against this, what he did see was the onrush of an increasing number 
of rebels. In these circumstances, he was forced to believe the information 
of the enemy. However, knowing that no relief could be expected from 
outside, he still insisted on defending the city till his death, while his men 
were eating one another’s flesh. Even a fool could have known that his 
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days were numbered and that he could not escape death. It is quite clear 
that Yuan was not afraid of dying. How could he have sought to live alone 
in shame and disgrace even after the collapse of the city and the death of 
virtually all his men? This would be something for which the most stupid 
would not have had the heart. Alas, could a man as worthy as Yuan have 
attempted it? 

There are some who say that Yiian and Hsiin had defended different parts 
of the city and that it was the section assigned to Yuan that fell first. Such 
an assessment of the blame is on a par with the judgment of a child. When 
a man is about to die, his internal organs must have first been diseased. 
When a taut rope breaks, there must be a part where it severs. At the sight, 
one may blame it on the part. Obviously it is equally unreasonable. How 
prone is the mean man to criticize and how reluctant to see to it that others’ 
merits are duly recognized! Since even Hsiin and Yuan, with their lofty 
accomplishments, cannot be exempt from harsh judgment, what can one 
expect to be said of others? 

When the two great men first decided on their defenses, how could they 
have foreseen that no relief would be ultimately forthcoming and that they 
should abandon the city and escape? Since this city could not be defended, 
what good would have been done by their withdrawing to another place? 
If, when no relief was received and their effort exhausted, they had taken 
away their wounded, disabled, starved and emaciated remnants, they could 
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not have reached their destination. The two great men, being as wise as 
they were, must have gone into the matter very thoroughly. By defending 
one city, they safeguarded the whole country, as, when they battled with a 
daily growing army of as many as a million men with the remnant forces 
of a few hundred, they shielded the Yangtze and the Huai Rivers and 
stopped the advance of the enemy. In these circumstances, whose merit 
was it that kept the country from extinction? At that time, there were not a 
few commanders who abandoned their cities for their own survival; and all 
around were those who retained great military strength but who chose to sit 
back and wait. By sparing these from reproach and blaming the two great 
men for their defending the city to the death, the critics concerned took the 
side, in fact, of the rebels and furthered their cause with absurd accusations. 

I have served in Pienchow and Hsuchow and traveled frequently between 
the two prefectures. I have offered personal sacrifices at what was known 
as the Double Temple. The old people there often speak of the events that 
took place in the lime of Hsun and YUan. When Nan Chi-yiin asked Ho-lan^ 
for help, the latter, being jealous of the prestige of Hsiin and Yiian and of 
their superior achievements, refused to send any relief Admiring Nan for 
his valor and prowess, however, Ho-lan forcibly kept him behind as a guest 
against his will. He provided Nan with food and musical entertainment, 
and invited him to sit down. Nan replied feelingly: “When I left the city, 
the men of Suiyang had not eaten for over a month. Though I myself want 
to eat, I do not have the heart to do so. Even if I try to eat, I cannot force 
the food down." Thereupon he unsheathed his sword and cut off one of his 
fingers, which, dripping with blood, was handed up to Ho-lan. The entire 
gathering was astounded and greatly touched, and shed tears for Nan. Since 
he realized that Ho-lan had no intention of sending any troops. Nan rode 
olT. As he was on the point of leaving through the city gate. Nan took out 
his bow and arrow and took a shot at the pagoda of a Buddhist temple. The 
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arrow struck one of the bricks above, penetrating half-way. Nan said, ‘'After 
returning and subduing the rebels, I will annihilate Ho-lan. Let this arrow 
mark my determination.” During the reign of Chen-yiian,'^ I went past 
Ssuchow'** by boat, and someone on board was still able to point out the 
spot and relate to me the story. When Suiyang collapsed, the rebels tried 
to force Hslin at the point of the sword to capitulate, but, as he resisted, 
he was led away. When Hsun was about to be executed, Nan also was 
told to surrender. Seeing that he did not comply, Hsiin cried out, “Nan the 
Eighth, as a man, you can only die. You must not yield to the unrighteous!” 
Smiling, Nan replied, “I expected to accomplish something. But with your 
admonition, how dare I go on living?” So saying, he refused to surrender. 

Chang Chi said that a man named Yii Sung had lived with Hsiln since his 
youth and that, when Hstin waged his crusade and was later besieged, Sung 
was always with him. In the reign of Ta-li" Chi saw Sung at Wuchiang 
Hsien, Hochow,'" when the latter was more than sixty years of age. 
Thanks to Hsiin, Sung once served as Wei‘'^ of Linhuan and, being 

studious, he left no book unread. At that time, Chi was still very young, 
and, though he made certain inquiries about Hsiin and Yiian, he did not 
know the details. He said that Hsiin was more than seven ch'ih^^ tall and 
that he had a beard like that of a deity. Once Hsiin saw Sung reading the 
Book of Han ^ and asked him why he had to read it over and over again. 
Sung said, “1 do not yet know it by heart.” “I read my books,” Hsun said. 
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“not more than three times and all my life I never forget what 1 have read.” 
Then he started to recite from memory what Sung was reading, without 
a single mistake. Sung was astonished, but he thought that Hsiin had just 
happened to commit the particular volume to memory. When he tried Hsun 
with other volumes at random, the same feat was repeated. Thereupon he 
picked other books from the shelf, and without hesitation Hsiin instantly 
recited from them. Sung was with Hsun for a long time, but he rarely saw 
him do any reading. When it came to writing, Hsiin never prepared a draft 
but put everything in final form as soon he had pen and paper. When he 
first arrived for the defense of Suiyang, Hsiin had as many as ten thousand 
troops, but there were several times as many residents in the city. After 
meeting them once and learning their names, he never failed to recognize 
them. When he was angry, his beard would become taut. After the fall of 
the city, the rebels tied up Hsiin and scores of others, and made them sit 
down. Hsiin stood up to make water when he was about to be executed. 
Seeing this, some of his companions followed his example, and others 
began to cry. Said Hsiin, “Fear not, for death is merely a matter of fate.” 
They all wept so bitterly that they could not even look up. But, even when 
Hsiin was put to death, his face never changed color and he was as relaxed 
as ever. Yiian was a fine gentleman who was magnanimous and kindly, and 
his appearance reflected his heart. He was bom in the same year as Hsiin, 
and, being a few months younger, he called Hsiin his elder brother. He 
was forty-nine when he died. Yii Sung died at the beginning of the reign 
of Chen-yiian, somewhere between Pochow'^ and Sungchow.'^ Some say 
that Sung owned land between the two prefectures and that the property 
had been seized by a military man. He went to one of the prefectures to 
bring suit but was killed by the usurper and died without leaving a son. The 
above was according to Chang Chi. 
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The Grass Hut 


THE BEAUTIES OF LUSHAN [the Lu Mountain] top all mountains of 
the world. On its north stand the Shianglu Peak and the Wei-ai Temple. 
The view between the peak and the temple again tops that of all Lushan. In 
the fall of AD 816, Po Lotien [Chuyi] of Taiyuan saw the place and fell in 
love with it. He felt like a wayfarer seeing his own home and never wanted 
to leave it again. He therefore had a mountain lodge built here next to the 
temple, facing the North Peak. 

In the following spring, the house was completed. There are three rooms, 
separated by two pillars, and two separate rooms on the sides with four 
windows. Its dimensions and plans are exactly as he had wanted. The 
northern door is made wide so as to let in the cool air in summer, and 
on the south the roof is receded to receive the warm sun in winter. The 
woodwork is unpainted, and the walls are not whitewashed. There are stone 
steps, paper windows,' bamboo screens, and coarse linen curtains. The 
central hall is provided with four wooden couches, two unpainted screens, 
one lacquered chin [string instrument], and a few volumes of Confucianist, 
Taoist, and Buddhist books. 
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Since Lotien came here and took charge as its owner, he spends mornings 
and evenings admiring the mountaintops and listening to the springs 
below, and enjoying the view of bamboos, trees and rocks, and clouds. 
Very soon, he began to feel himself again, whole and fine and relaxed and 
at peace. The first night, he felt remarkably well; on the second night, he 
felt his heart was at peace, and on the third night, he felt as if he had lost 
his own identity like a disincarnated spirit, without knowing why." He 
asked himself what had happened and found the following explanation. 
There is a level ground about a hundred feet wide in front of the house, 
with a raised terrace in the center occupying about half the area. South of 
the terrace is a pond twice its size. The pond is planted around with wild 
flowers and bamboos, and in it are white lotus and while fish. Farther south 
again, there is a rocky stream, banked by old pines and cypresses, about 
ten spans in circumference and several hundred feet high. Its top branches 
reach toward the clouds, and its low overhanging boughs brush the pond. 
The trunks are crowded in with underbrush and creepers, while their thick 
foliage, spreading like giant parasols, shut out sunlight entirely. In summer, 
the air is like that of September. The paths leading to the house are paved 
with white pebbles, and only five paces from the back of the house, there 
is a rockery formed with odd hollowed rocks, covered with rare plants and 
grass, shining with mossy green and dotted with some red berries whose 
name I do not know. The colors remain that way all through the seasons. 
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Then there is a flying cataract which comes down it and tea plants grow 
under it, which makes it an ideal place to make tea for those who would 
enjoy the leisurely life. East of the house, there is a small fall which 
splashes water over the rocky steps into a stone gully below. It makes 
a gurgling sound at night and shines in the morning sun like a chain of 
silver. On its west, a bamboo pipe leads from the north, receiving its water 
from on top, and the water breaks into several columns of fine spray like 
beautiful beads coming down from the eaves and disappears into vapor in 
the wind. In the environs, there are the flowers of the Embroidered Valley 
in spring, the mountain brooks of Stone Gate in summer, the gushing Tiger 
Stream in autumn, and the snows of the peak in winter. The views change 
from sunshine to cloudy and rainy weather and from morning to night in 
a manner impossible to describe or enumerate. That is why 1 say that the 
view here tops all in Lushan. 

Alas! A man is often proud of a house or a sleeping place he owns. And I 
am here as owner of all this bounty which unites all that is best and brings 
one so close to nature. Is it any wonder then that I should feel whole and 
fine and relaxed and at peace here? In ancient times, the monks Hueiyung, 
Hueiyuan, Tsungping, Lei Tsetsung^ and others, eighteen of them, came and 
made their homes here and never left it again in their life. I can understand 
why they did so, although separated from them by a thousand years.** I have 
often thought how all my life, from my youth to this day, 1 have always 
made it a habit to beautify my house with rocks and ponds wherever I 
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stayed, even though it was for only a short time. It is my weakness. I was 
sent down here as assistant to the magistrate. The magistrate has pampered 
me with his kindnesses, and the Lushan, with its offering of nature’s 
bounty. Heaven has granted me the time and the earth has bestowed upon 
me this place for rest. What more can I ask? For the present, there are 
still official duties which prevent me from spending my entire time up 
here. Perhaps later, when my younger brothers and sisters shall all have 
been married and my period of service shall have been completed, I shall 
then have the freedom to stay where I like. 1 shall then lead my wife and 
children by the left hand and carry my books and a chin in my right and 
retire here, to fulfill my heart’s desire. The clear spring and the white rocks 
shall be witnesses to these words.I came to live in the new house on March 
27. On the ninth of April, twenty-two friends, including Yuan Chishu of 
Honan, Chang Yunchung of Fanyang, Chang Shenchih of Nanyang, and 
the elder priests of Tunglin and Shilin Temples, gathered to celebrate the 
housewanning with tea and fruit offerings. This is the record of the origin 
of the Tsaotang, the rustic summerhouse. 


(Translatedby Lin Yiitang) 
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Letter to Yuan Zhen 


The night of the tenth day, fourth month. Bai Juyi writes: 

Weizhi, Weizhi, it's been three years since I have seen your face and almost 
two years now since I received a letter from you. How long does life last 
that we can be separated so distantly as this? This is something we feel all 
the more strongly when two hearts are bonded together, yet in bodies set 
far apart, as if one were in Turkistan and the other in Yue. Whatever we 
do, we can neither be together nor can we forget one another. We are both 
joined together and kept apart, until our hair turns white. How can this be, 
Weizhi? It is our destiny, and nothing can be done about it! When I first 
reached Xunyang, Xiong Rudeng came and brought me a note that you had 
written the preceding year when you were gravely ill. In the first part you 
told me about the symptoms of your illness, then you gave an account of 
what was in you mind while you were sick, and finally you talked about 
this friendship that we have shared over a lifetime. And you wrote then, 
"At this moment of crisis I have not time for anything else except gathering 
together a few packets of my writings to be sealed with the note: To be 
sent to Bai Juyi at some future time, hoping that they will serve in place of 
letter."’ 1 was very deeply moved by the feeling you showed for me in this. 
At the same time I cast eyes on the poem that you sent when you heard of 
my demotion. 
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No flame in the dying lamp, 
rays blurred and quivering; 
this is the evening I heard that you 
were exiled to Nine Rivers. 

In sickness and drawing close to death, 

1 sat straight up in alarm— 
in the dark the wind was blowing rain 
into my cold window. 

Even a stranger could scarcely bear to read lines like these—imagine how 
much they touched my own heart! Even now every time 1 recite them, it 
still makes me throb. But let me leave these matters aside and give you a 
rough account of what has been on my mind of late. Tt has already been 
three years since I came to Nine Rivers. My body is strong, and my mind 
is very much at ease. Both I and the members of my household have been 
fortunate not to have any illnesses. Last summer my elder brother arrived 
from Xuzhou, bringing with him six or seven young boys and girls of the 
extended family who had lost their parents. Everyone about whom I had 
previously been worried was here with me, and we could share good times 
and bad, feast and famine—and this is the first reason 1 feel such peace of 
mind. The weather tends to be cool here in Jiangzhou, and the region has 
little unhealthy miasma. Although there are poisonous snakes, mosquitoes, 
and gnats, they are rather uncommon. The fish from the River Pen are 
quite plump, and the Jiangzhou wines here are excellent; the other things 
eaten here are much the same as we have in the North. Even though the 
number of mouths to feed in the household is far from few and a vice¬ 
prefect’s salary is not great, we are able to provide for ourselves by frugal 
management of what 1 bring in, so that we can avoid having to ask others 
for help in food and clothing. This is the second reason 1 feel such peace 
of mind. Last autumn 1 visited Mount Lu for the first time. When 1 reached 
the foot of Incense Burner Peak in between Westgrove and Eastgrove 
Temples, 1 saw cloudy streams and springs flowing over the rocks—it was 
the most marvelous sight in the whole world. 1 was so fond of it I couldn’t 
let it go, so 1 built a thatched cottage there. In front of the cottage there are 
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a dozen or so tall pines and more than a thousand long stalks of bamboo. 
Green hanging moss serves as the fence, and while stones serve as a bridge; 
flowing waters wind in a circle down below the building, and a waterfall 
comes down beside the eaves. Red pomegranates and white lotuses grow 
ranged along the ponds and pavements. This is just the general picture; 

I can't give a full account. Every time 1 go there by myself, 1 end up 
spending ten days. Everything 1 most enjoy in life is right there. Not only 
do I “forget to return,” I could well stay there throughout my old age. And 
this is the third reason I feel such peace of mind. When 1 reckon up how 
long it has been since you received a letter from me. I'm sure you must be 
expecting one with increasing anxiety. I have set down these three reasons 
for my peace of mind on purpose, to let you know how things are and 
forestall any worry you may feel. As for other matters, 1 will describe them 
item by item as follows. Weizhi, on the night 1 am writing this letter I am 
right here in my thatched cottage, by my window in the mountains, letting 
my pen run freely, scribbling randomly as my thoughts carry me; and now 
that 1 am about to seal it up, I find that, unbeknownst to me, it is almost 
dawn. When I lift my head I see only one or two mountain monks, sitting 
or sleeping. And 1 also hear the gibbons wailing on the mountain and the 
birds chirping sadly in the valley. The friends of my life are thousands of 
miles away. At this moment thoughts on the foul world suddenly creep 
upon me; and drawn on by old habits, I write these three couplets: 
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I recall sealing a letter to you 
on a night long ago, 
behind Golden Phoenix Palace 
as the sky was growing bright. 

When 1 seal this letter to you tonight 
where do I find myself? — 
inside a lodge upon Mount Lu 
in front of a candle at dawn. 

Bird in a cage, monkey behind bars— 
but neither are yet dead; 
meeting again in this mortal world 
will happen in what year? 

Weizhi! Can you understand how I feel this night? 

{Translatedby Stephen Owen) 
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LiuYuxi 


My Humble Home 


HILLS are not famous for height alone: 'tis the Genius Loci that invests 
them with their charm. Lakes are not famous for mere depth; 'tis the 
residing Dragon that imparts to them a spell not their own. And so, too, my 
hut may be mean; but the fragrance of Viitue is diffused around. The green 
lichen creeps up the steps; emerald leaflets peep beneath the bamboo blind. 
Within, the laugh of cultured wit, where no gross soul intrudes; the notes 
of the light lute, the words of the Diamond Book,^ marred by no scraping 
fiddle, no scrannel pipe, no hateful archives of official life. K'ung-ming had 
his cottage in the south; Yang Hsiung his cabin in the west. And the Master 
said, “What foulness can there be where virtue is?" 

{Translated by Herbert A, Giles) 
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UuZongyuan 


Revenge 


IT is on record that during the reign of the Empress Wu, a man named 
Hsu, whose father had been executed for some misdeed, slew the presiding 
magistrate and then gave himself up to the authorities. A suggestion was 
made by one of the Censors of the day that, on the one hand, the son should 
siitTer death for his crime; on the other, that a memorial to him should be 
erected in his native village. Further, that the case should be entered as a 
judicial precedent. I consider this suggestion to be wholly wrong. 

Honors and rewards originated in a desire to prevent aggression. If 
therefore a son avenges the death of a guilty father, the former should be 
slain without mercy. Administration of punishment was also organized 
with the same object. If, therefore, officers of government put the laws 
in operation without due cause, they too should be slain without mercy. 
Though springing from the same source, and with the same object in view, 
honors and punishments are applicable to different cases and cannot be 
awarded together. To punish one deserving of reward is to cast a slur upon 
all punishment; to honor one deser\dng of punishment is to detract from the 
value of all honors. And if such a case were to be admitted as a precedent 
for future generations, then those eager to do their duty, and those anxious 
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to avoid evil, would equally find themselves in a strange dilemma. Is this 
the stuff that law is made of? 

Now, in adjusting reward and punishment, praise and blame, the wise 
men of old adhered closely to fixed principles, while allowing for such 
modifications as special circumstances might demand. Their end and aim 
was a consistent unifonuity. And it has ever been the chief object of judicial 
investigations to distinguish between right and wrong, and to administer 
justice with impartial hand. Hence the impossibility of applying honor and 
punishment to the same case. Let me explain. Suppose that Hsu’s father 
had committed no crime, but had been wrongfully done to death by the 
magistrate, out of spite or in a rage; and suppose the magistrate and other 
officials to have treated the matter as of small account, to have rejected 
all claims, to have turned a deaf ear to all entreaties; —then, if the son, 
scorning to live under the same heaven, his head pillowed by night upon 
his sword, his heart brimful of wrong, had struck the murderer to earth, 
careless of the death to come upon himself, —then I would say that he was 
a noble fellow who did his duty and deserved the thanks of shame-faced 
officials for relieving them of their responsibilities of office. Why talk of 
condemning him? 
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But if Hsu’s father was really guilty, and the magistrate rightly put him to 
death, in that case it was not the magistrate but the law which took his life; 
and can a man feel a grudge against the law? Besides, to slay an official in 
order to be avenged upon the law he administers, is simply open rebellion 
against properly-constituted authority. Such an offender should indeed 
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suffer death for his crime in accordance with the statutes of the empire; but 
he should hardly be honored at the same time with a memorial. The above- 
mentioned Censor further went on to say, “Every man has a son, and every 
son is under the same obligations to his parents. If then it is admissible for 
sons to slay the murderers of their fathers, the result will of course be an 
endless chain of slaughter." But here the Censor totally misunderstands 
the purport of social obligations. The man whom Society deems qualified 
for revenge is one who struggles beneath a terrible load of wrong, with 
no means of redress. It is not one who, when a guilty father has rightly 
perished under the knife of the executioner, cries out, “He killed my parent. 
I will kill him!" oblivious of all questions of right or wrong, and presuming 
on one’s own strength as against another’s weakness. This would amount 
to complete overthrow of all those great principles upon which our system 
is based. 

In the days of the Chou dynasty, the peace officers arranged the vendetta of 
the people. If a man was deservedly put to death, they would not allow any 
revenge to be taken; and disobedience to this order was punished capitally, 
the State interfering as the aggrieved party, in order to prevent endless 
reprisals by sons of murdered fathers. Again, in Kung-yang’s Commentary 
to the Spring and Autumn the principle is stated thus: —‘if a man is 
wrongfully put to death, his son may avenge him. But if rightly, and yet 
the son avenges his death, this is to push to extremes the arbitrament of the 
sword, while the source of all the evil still remains untouched." And in my 
opinion this principle would be lawfully applied to the present case. 

Not to neglect vengeance is the duty of a son: to brave death is heroic; and 
if Hsu, without breaking the social code, proved himself a man of filial 
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piety and heroism, he must necessarily have been a man of lofty virtue; and 
no man of lofty virtue would ever oppose the operation of his country's 
laws. His case should not therefore be admitted as a precedent, and I pray 
that the decree may be rescinded accordingly. 


(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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Catching Snakes 


In the wilds of Hu-kuang there is an extraordinary kind of snake, having 
a black body with white rings. Deadly fatal, even to the grass and trees it 
may chance to touch; in man, its bite is absolutely incurable. Yet if caught 
and prepared, when dry, in the form of cakes, the flesh of this snake will 
soothe excitement, heal leprous sores, remove sloughing flesh, and expel 
evil spirits. And so it came about that the Court physician, acting under 
Imperial orders, exacted from each family a return of two of these snakes 
every year; but as few persons were able to comply with the demand, it was 
subsequently made known that the return of snakes was to be considered in 
lieu of the usual taxes. Thereupon there ensued a general stampede among 
the people of those parts. 

However, there was one man whose family had lived here for three 
generations; and from him 1 obtained the following information: —‘'My 
grandfather lost his life in snake-catching. So did my father. And during the 
twelve years that I have been engaged in the same way, death has several 
times come very near to me." He was deeply moved during this recital; but 
when 1 asked if I should state his sad case to the authorities and apply for 
him to be allowed to pay taxes in the regular manner, he burst into tears and 
said, “Alas! Sir, you would take away my means of livelihood altogether. 
The misery of this state is as nothing when compared with the misery of 
that. Fonnerly, under the ordinary conditions of life, we suffered greatly; 
but for the past three generations we have been settled in this district, 
now some sixty years since. During that period, my fellow-villagers have 
become more and more impoverished. Their substance has been devoured. 
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and in beggary they have gone weeping and wailing away. Exposed to the 
inclemency of wind and rain, enduring heat and cold, they have fled from 
the cruel scourge, in most cases, to die. Of those families which were here 
in my grandfather's time, there remains not more than one in ten; of those 
here in my father’s time, not more than two or three; and of those still here 
in my own time, not more than four or five. They are all either dead or 
gone elsewhere; while we, the snake-catchers, alone survive. Harsh tyrants 
sweep down upon us, and throw everybody and everything, even to the 
brute beasts, into paroxysms of terror and disorder. But 1, —I get up in the 
morning and look into the jar where my snakes are kept; and if they are 
still there, I lie down at night in peace. At the appointed time, 1 take care 
that they are fit to be handed in; and when that is done, I retire to enjoy the 
produce of my farm and complete the allotted span of my existence. Only 
twice a year have I to risk my life; the rest is peaceful enough and not to 
be compared with the daily round of annoyance which falls to the share 
of my fellow-villagers. And even though I were to die now in this employ, 
I should still have outlived almost all my contemporaries. Can 1 then 
complain?” 
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This story gave me food for much sad reflection. 1 had always doubted the 
saying of Confucius that “bad government is worse than a tiger/' but now 
1 felt its truth. Alas! Who would think that the tax-collector could be more 
venomous than a snake? 1 therefore record this for the information of those 
whom it may concern. 


(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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Some Incidents from the Life of Marshal Duan 

(A Report for the Official Historians) 


WHILE Marshal Duan was prefect of Jingzhou, the Prince of Fenyang' was 
the deputy commander-in-chief of the empire, residing in Pu County. His 
son Guo Xi, the imperial secretary and commander of the forces stationed 
at Binzhou, let his troops run wild. The profligates and ruffians of that 
district paid bribes to be enrolled in his army so that they could do as they 
pleased, and the local officials dared not interfere. Bands raided the market 
each day and, unless they got all they wanted, would beat the vendors, 
break their amis and legs, or throw pots and pans, pitchers and dishes all 
over the street before strolling off arm in arm. They even knocked down 
and killed a pregnant woman. Bai Xiaode, governor of Binzhou area, was 
seriously concerned, but because of the prince he dared not say anything. 
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Duan went from Jingzhou to make a report to the governor, hoping that 261 
steps would be taken to deal with the situation. ‘The Son of Heaven has 
entrusted some of his subjects to you, sir,” he said. “Yet you stand by and 
watch them suffer. What if there is a riot?” “What would you advise?” 
asked the governor. “1 am very well off at Jingzhou, with little to do,” 
replied Duan. “But I cannot stand seeing men murdered in time of peace, 
and strife stirred up at the border. If you will appoint me provost-marshal. 
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I can end this trouble for you and avert this danger from the citizens here.” 
“Very good,” said Governor Bai. So he did as Duan snggested. 

A month after Duan took up his new post, seventeen of Guo Xi’s soldiers, 
demanding drink, went to the market and stabbed an old wine vendor, 
smashing his vats so that the wine flowed into the gutters. Duan sent troops 
to arrest these seventeen men, and had their heads cut off and impaled 
on spears which were planted outside the market-place. At that, Guo Xi's 
soldiers set up a great clamor and put on their amour. Then the governor 
took fright and summoned Duan. “What shall we do?” he asked. “Have 
no fear,” said Duan. “Let me speak to the troops.” The governor gave him 
an escort of several dozen men, but he sent them all away. Leaving his 
sword behind, and with a lame old man as his groom, he went to Guo Xi’s 
camp. When armed men came out, he laughed. “Why put on amour to kill 
an old trooper?” he asked as he entered the gate. “1 have brought my head 
with me.” The armed men were taken aback. “What harm has the imperial 
secretary done you?” asked Duan. “Why do you want to ruin the Guo 
family? Report my arrival to Secretary Guo and tell him 1 wish to speak to 
him.” 



Then Guo Xi came out to see him. “The Prince of Fenyang is famed 
throughout the world,” the marshal told him. “You should see to it that his 
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reputation endures. Yet now you are letting your troops run wild and make 
trouble, creating a disturbance at the border; but if anyone is blamed, it will 
be the Prince of Fenyang. The young scoundrels of this district have bribed 
their way into your anny, and are killing and injuring people. Unless a stop 
is put to this, in a few days there will be a riot, and you will be responsible. 
And everyone will say that because you rely on your father’s might you do 
not control your troops. Then what will be left of your family’s reputation?” 
Before he had finished, Guo Xi bowed in contrition. “1 am grateful to you 
for telling me the truth,” he said. “I am very much in your debt. I will order 
my troops as you think best.” Then he turned and spoke sternly to his men: 
‘Take off your amour and lay down your weapons! Go back to your squads 
and companies! Whoever creates disturbances will be killed!” “I have not 
yet dined,” said the marshal. “May I trouble you for a simple meal?” And 
after eating he said, “I am not feeling well. I would like to spend the night 
here.” Bidding his groom come back the following day, he lay down to 
sleep in the camp. Guo Xi did not remove his clothes that night, but wamed 
his scouts to keep a good watch and protect the marshal. The next morning 
Guo Xi accompanied Duan to the governor’s office to tender apologies and 
ask for a chance to make good. And after that there was no more trouble in 
Binzhou. 
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Before this, when Duan was serving as land officer at Jingzhou, a general 
there named Jiao Lingchen seized several thousand tnu of private land, 
and ordered his tenants: “When you harvest your grain, you must give 
me half of it.” That year there was a serious drought, and even the grass 
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there withered. One of his tenants reported this to Jiao. ‘‘All I care about 
is niy share," retorted the general. “Don’t talk to me about drought." And 
he pressed still harder for payment. But even if this peasant had starved 
he could not have paid; so he informed Duan, who wrote a gently worded 
judgment and sent men to Jiao to persuade him to waive his claim. In great 
anger. Jiao summoned his tenant. “Do you think I am afraid of Duan?" he 
shouted. “How dare you report me to him?" He snatched up the judgment 
and spread it on the peasant’s back, then gave him twenty strokes with a 
great cudgel. The man was carried, half dead, to Duan’s office. “It was I 
who brought this on you!" exclaimed Duan, shedding tears. He fetched 
water to wash the blood off the peasant’s back, tore up his own linen to 
bind his wounds, administered medicine himself, and fed him both morning 
and evening before eating himself. Then, unknown to the poor man, he sold 
his own horse to buy grain to pay his rent. 

A courageous and upright man named Yin Shaorong was then commander 
of the Huaixi garrison. He went to see Jiao, and abused him roundly. “Are 
you a man?" he demanded. “All Jingzhou is bare and parched, and men are 
starving to death, yet you insist on getting your grain and beat an innocent 
man with a great cudgel. Duan is a kind-hearted, honest, noble man, yet 
you have no respect for him. He sold his only horse at a loss in order to buy 
grain to pay you, and you took it quite brazenly. You have disregarded a 
heaven-sent calamity, opposed a respectable gentleman, beaten an innocent 
man, and taken a good man’s grain, leaving him with no horse to ride. How 
can you face heaven and earth? How can you hold up your head before 
your slaves?" Though Jiao was a violent man, when he heard this he was 
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humbled. The sweat poured dowm his face, and he could not eat. "1 cannot 
look Duan in the face again,” he said. He died one night of remorse. 

Later, when Duan was promoted from Jingzhou to the post of minister of 
agriculture, he warned his relatives not to accept any gifts from Marshal 
Zhu Ci when they passed Qizhou. As soon as they reached that district, 
Zhu Ci did indeed send them three hundred rolls of brocade; but though 
Duan's son-in-law Wei Wu declined again and again, he was forced to 
accept the gift. "So you did not take my advice!” cried the marshal angrily 
when they reached the capital. “My rank was too low to refuse,” said Wei 
Wu, and apologized. “Still, this must not remain in my house,” declared 
the marshal. So he stowed the gift over a beam in his office in the ministry 
of agriculture. By the time Zhu Ci styled himself emperor, the marshal had 
died. But his officers told Zhu Ci of this incident, and when he bade them 
bring back his gift he found the original seal unbroken. 

In the ninth year of the Yuanhe period, I, Liu Zongyuan, prefect of 
Yongzhou, hereby state to the imperial historians as follows: The marshal 
is usually praised as an impetuous soldier who won fame throughout the 
empire because he did not fear death. His integrity is not known. In my 
fonner travels up and down Qizhou and Binzhou, past Zhending and north 
to Maling, to visit all the outposts and garrisons, I liked to ask old soldiers 
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for stories, and they all had tales of Duan. The marshal, they said, appeared 
very easy-going, and walked with bent head and folded amis. His speech 
was mild, his behavior unassuming, and he never lost his temper; indeed, 
people often took him for a scholar. But if he found that injustice had been 
done, he would not rest till he had set it right. During the visit here of 
Prefect Cui of Yongzhou—a man of the utmost probity—1 checked these 
tales about the marshal with him, and found them all to be true. Fearing 
lest these incidents be forgotten and lost if not compiled by the official 
historians, 1 am making this report to those in charge. 

(Translated by Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang) 
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The Story of the Fuban, or Pack Beetle 


The fuban is a small insect that excels at carrying loads on its back. When 
it chances on something as it walks along, it immediately takes hold of 
it, and then, raising it up with its head, it loads the thing onto its back. 
The weight on its back gets increasingly heavy, but it will not stop what 
it does, even in dire straits. Its back is quite rough, so that the things it 
has accumulated do not slip off. It eventually collapses and just lies there, 
unable to get up. Sometimes a person will feel pity for it and get rid of its 
load. But no sooner is it able to walk again than it takes hold of things just 
as it did before. It also likes to climb high places; and when it does so, it 
will continue to use every bit of its strength until it falls to the ground and 
dies. 



Those in our own times who lust to lay hold of things will never back away 
when they chance on possessions by which to enrich their household. They 
don't understand that it encumbers them; rather, they fear only that they 
won’t accumulate enough. When they become weary and stumble, they 
are dismissed from office or sent into banishment. They even think that an 
ill has befallen them in this. If they can get up again, they will not forbear. 
Every day they think about how they can get a higher position and increase 
their income, and their greed for acquisition intensifies. As they draw near' 
to falling from their perilous perch, they may consider those who have 
similarly perished before, yet they never take warning from the example. 
Though their bodies are immense by comparison, and they are named 
“human beings," yet their wisdom is that of a small insect, and also worthy 
of pity. 


(Translatedby Steven Owen) 
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Brazier Lake 


BRAZIER Lake lies west of the Western Hill. Its source is the Ran which 
plunges south till, stopped by a mountain boulder, it veers east and races 
along, pounding against the bank, till now it has eaten away a large tract 
of land, channeling out the centre down to impermeable rock. After 
foaming into a whirlpool, it flows slowly into ten mu of calm, clear water, 
embowered with trees and with fountains cascading into it. 

The man who lived above this lake saw how often 1 visited it. One day he 
knocked at my door, and told me that because he could not pay his taxes 
and was deep in debt he had made a clearing in the hills and was moving 
away. He wanted to sell his property by the lake to try to tide himself over. 
1 fell in with this gladly. Then 1 rebuilt his pavilion, extended his balustered 
walks, and made the fountain there fall into the pool from a height with a 
deep echoing sound. So now no better spot can be found for enjoying the 
moon in mid-autumn, for here you can see the sublimity of the sky, the 
infinity of space. And thanks to this lake 1 can rest content in these wild 
parts and forget my home! 
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Record of the Little Hillock 
West of the Box-iron Pool' 


Eight days after discovering the West Mountain, I followed a path at the 
foot of the mountain two hundred paces northwest and found the Box- 
iron Pool. Twenty-five paces west of the pool, where the flow was fast and 
deep, a fish pond had been dammed up. At the edge of this pool was a little 
hillock, overgrown with bamboos. Almost innumerable were the rocks 
which, sheer and lowering, their backs covered with dirt, struggled to create 
unusual forms. Those which descended, piled steeply upon one another, 
resembled livestock drinking at the brook; those which ascended, thrust 
upward like bears climbing in the mountains. The hillock was smaller than 
a moir in area, and could have been easily enclosed. I asked who owned 
it. Someone said it was the abandoned land of the T'ang family. It was up 
for sale, but had not been sold. I asked the price. He said it was only four 
hundred cash, and feeling sympathy for it. I bought it. Li Shen-yiian and 
Yuan K'o-chi'^ had accompanied me on this trip, and our joy exceeded 
one's wildest expectations. Then, taking tools, we Mowed weeds, felled 
poisonous trees, built a fierce fire and burned them. Fine trees stood up, 
delicate bamboo showed and unusual rocks appeared. From their midst one 
could view heights of mountains and flights of clouds, flow of brooks and 
sport of fowl and beast, all joyfully parading their abilities and displaying 
their skills as if sent to servx beneath the little hillock. And when one sets 
out pillow and mat and lies down, one's eyes are comforted by the clear, 
quiet image of the water, one’s ears arc lulled by the murmuring sounds, 
one's spirit soothed by a far-reaching void, and one’s heart eased by an 
abyssal serenity. In less than ten days, I have found two spots of uncommon 
beauty. Even among the connoisseurs of old, surely there was no one who 
could have matched this. 
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Yes, if this beautiful hillock were placed in the prefectures of Feng, Hao, 
Hu, or Tu, then those gentry members who enjoy excursions would vie to 
purchase it; but even if they would raise their bids one thousand gold daily, 
they still would not be able to obtain it. Abandoned now in this prefecture, 
peasants and fishermen pass by without giving notice. Available for years at 
four hundred, yet it could not be sold. And now Shen-Yuan, K’o-chi and I 
have happily obtained it. This was indeed a happy success! 1 inscribed this 
on a stone to congratulate this hillock on its success! 

(Translatedby William H. Nienhaitser. Jr.) 
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Congratulations on a Fire 


I have received the letter informing me that your house has been attack¬ 
ed by fire, and that you have lost everything. At first, I felt shocked: then 
doubtful: but now I congratulate you from the bottom of my heart. My 
sorrow is turned into joy. Still, we are far apart, and you give no particulars. 
If you mean that you are utterly and irretrievably beggared, then 1 have 
further reason to offer you my congratulations. 

In the first place, it was only because I knew your happiness to be bound 
up with the happiness of your parents, and feared that this calamity would 
disturb the even tenor of their lives, that I felt shocked. Secondly, the world 
is never weary of citing the fickleness of fortune and the uncertainty of her 
favors. And it is an old tradition that the man who is to rise to great things 
must first be chastened by misfortune and sorrow: and that the evils of flood 
and fire, and the slanders of scoundrels, are sent upon him solely that he 
may shine thereafter with a brighter light. But this doctrine is absurdly far¬ 
fetched, and could never command the confidence even of diviner intellects 
than ours. Therefore I doubted. My friend, you are widely read in ancient 
lore. You are an accomplished scholar; a man, in fact, of many gifts. Yet 
you have failed to rise above the common rank and file. And why? Because 
you were known to be rich; and men Jealous of their reputation refrained 
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from speaking your praises. They kept their knowledge of your virtues to 
themselves, fearing the calumnious imputations of the world. To speak on 
your behalf w^ould be to raise a titter, coupled with queries as to the amount 
transferred. As for me, it is now some years since 1 became aware of your 
literary power; but all that time 1 selfishly said nothing, disloyal not only 
to you but to the cause of truth. And even when I became a Censor and a 
high functionary of State, and rejoiced in my proximity to the Throne and 
in the liberty of speech which enabled me to bring forth your merits into 
the blaze of day, —I was only laughed at as one recommending his friends, 
I have long hated myself for this want of straightforwardness and fear of 
the world’s censure, and with our friend Meng Chi have often bewailed 
the impracticability of the position. But now that Heaven has sent this ruin 
upon you, the suspicions of men vanish with the smoke of the fire and are 
refuted by the blackened walls which proclaim your poverty to all. Your 
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talents have now free play, without fear of reproach. Verily the God of Fire 
is on your side. In one night he has done more to set your praises before 
men than your own bosom friends have accomplished during the space 
of ten years. Have patience awhile, and those who have always believed 
in your genius will be able to open their mouths; and those with whom 
your advancement lies, will advance you without fear. You must remain in 
obscurity no longer. 1 can help you now, and therefore I congratulate you 
from my heart. 

In the olden days, when the capitals of four States were burnt to the 
ground,' the other States, with one exception, sent to condole with 
the sufferers. The omission on the part of that one State incurred the 
disapprobation of the superior man. But I have gone even farther. I 
congratulate where the world condoles; and as for the care of your parents, 
with the examples of antiquity before you, there need be no cause for fear. 

(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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The Bear 
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The deer is afraid of the jackal, the jackal of the tiger, and the tiger of the 
bear. The bear has shaggy hair and can stand on two legs. Its great strength 
makes it most dangerous to men. 

South of the land of Chu lived a hunter who could imitate the cries of 
all beasts on his bamboo pipe. One day, taking his bow and arrows and 
carrying embers in a pitcher, he climbed the hills to make the sound of a 
deer, so that when a deer came, attracted by the cry, he could show his light 
and shoot it. A Jackal ran up, however, on hearing this cry; so the hunter 
took fright and made the noise of a tiger. As soon as the jackal left, though, 
a tiger arrived; then the hunter, more frightened than ever, made the noise 
of a bear. At that the tiger fled, but a bear came in search of a mate. Finding 
a man, it seized him with both paws, tore him limb from limb, and ate him. 
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All those who rely on some power not their own will meet their doom. 


(Translated by Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang) 
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Three Fables 


I have always disliked those men of today who, ignorant of their own 
shortcomings, take advantage of circumstances or powerful protectors 
to lord it over others, bragging of their skill and seizing every chance to 
swagger. In the end such bullies will be in distress. Therefore, I shall relate 
three stories about a deer, a donkey, and rats, which put me in mind of this. 
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The Deer of Linchiang 


A man of Linchiang caught a deer and decided to keep it. But when he took 
it home, all his dogs bounded with lolling longues and wagging tails, so 
that he became angry and alarmed. Everyday he took the deer to the dogs, 
in order for them to get acquainted with it and learn not to hurt it. In time 
he let them stay and play together. As time went by, all his dogs did as he 
wished. The deer grew' and forgot that it was a deer, but thought that the 
dogs were its friends. It would butt them, lie down beside them, and make 
quite free with them. And the dogs, out of fear of their master, played up to 
it. From time to time, though, they would lick their chops. 

After a lapse of three years, the deer went out of the gate. When it saw 
many dogs from other houses on the road, it ran to play with them. The 
very sight of it threw these strange dogs into a frenzy. They fell on the deer 
and devoured it, scattering its remains on the ground. And so the deer died 
without knowing the reason. 
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The Donkey of Kweichow 


There were no donkeys in Kweichow until an eccentric brought one there 
by boat. He found no use for it, and so he let it loose in the hills. A tiger, 
seeing this monstrous animal, thought it must be divine. At first it surveyed 
the donkey from under cover, and then it ventured a little nearer, but still 
kept a respectful distance. 

One day the donkey brayed, and the tiger took fright and fled, for fear of 
being bitten. It was utterly terrified. But it came back for another look, and 
found the creature was not so formidable after all. Then it grew used to the 
braying, and drew nearer to the donkey, but still dared not attack. It came 
nearer still, and began to take liberties, shoving, jostling, and charging 
roughly, till the donkey lost its temper and kicked out. “So that is all it can 
do!" thought the tiger, greatly pleased. Then it leapt upon the donkey and 
sank its teeth into it, severing its throat and devouring it before going on its 
way. 
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Poor donkey! Its size made it look powerful, and its bray made it sound 
redoubtable. Had it not shown all it could do, even the fierce tiger might 
not have dared to attack. But the donkey gave itself away! 
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The Rats of Yungchow 


In Yungchow there was a certain householder who had a dread of unlucky 
days and observed them very strictly. He was born in the year of t'zu 
[rat].' Because he loved rats, he would keep no cats, and forbade his 
servant to catch rats. His storerooms and kitchen were open and free for 
the indulgence of the rats. As news of this spread among the rats, more 
and more of them flocked to his house, where they could eat their fill with 
nothing to fear. They broke all the household utensils and gnawed through 
all the clothes on the hangers. The members of the household had to be 
content with the food which the rats left over. Processions of rats mingled 
freely with men in daytime, and at night they made such a din by stealing 
food and fighting that no one could sleep. Still the inmates of the house put 
up with them. 

After some years, this family left for another district, and a new household 
moved in, but the rats carried on as before. 'These are evil creatures of 
darkness,” said the newcomers, “but now they are running riot. Why were 
they allowed to get out of hand like this?” Then they borrowed five or six 
cats, closed all the doors, removed the tiles from the roof, and poured water 
down all the holes. Besides, they employed some boy servants to help catch 
the rats. Soon a mound of dead rats was piled up in a comer, and the place 
stank for several months. 
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Alas! The rats thought that they could fill their bellies with nothing to fear; 
how could such a situation last forever? 


{Translated by Ch ’u Chai and Winherg Chai) 
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On First Making an Excursion to the Western Hill 


Since I was disgraced, I have lived in this prefecture in constant unease. 
In my idleness I slowly strolled and aimlessly wandered. Daily with my 
companions I went up high hills and into deep woods, and traced out 
winding streams: there was no secluded spring or strange rock, however 
far, I did not go to. When we arrived, we would sit down upon the grass and 
pour wine until we were drunk. When we were drunk, we slept, pillowed 
upon one another. As we slept, we dreamed, and whatever the range of our 
thoughts, our dreams would have the same tendency. When we awoke, we 
would get up, and, getting up, return home, I thought that I had seen all the 
remarkable fonns of hill and stream in this prefecture, but I had not learned 
of the singular wonder of the Western Hill. 
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On the twenty-eighth day of the ninth month of this year [9th November], 
as I was sitting in the Western Pavilion of the Fahua Monastery, I gazed 
at the Western Hill and for the first time pointed to it with wonder. Then I 
ordered my servants to take me across the Xiang River, go along the Ran 
Stream, cut down the brushwood and bum the rushes right to the crest of 
the hill. I clambered up and, squatting down, gazed around. The lands of 
several prefectures lay before my mat. The undulating aspect had deep 
folds and hollows, appearing but mounds and holes; in feet and inches were 
a thousand li; contracted and piled up, nothing could be hidden. Surrounded 
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by blue and bound by white, the outer limit of the scene merged into the 
sky; whichever way one looked was as one. Then I knew that this hill stood 
alone; it was not of a kind with mounds of earth, but ranged away into unity 
with the Great Force, where none could achieve its limit; overflowed into 
companionship with the Creator and its end could not be known. Taking 
up the winecup, 1 filled it full. Falling into drunkenness, 1 did not know the 
sun had set. Deep blue, the evening hues came from far until nothing could 
be seen. Yet still I did not wish to return. My mind was fixed, my body 
dissolved, darkly merged in Creation. Then I knew that hitherto 1 had made 
no excursion; this was my first excursion. Therefore I wrote this piece as a 
record. 

This year was the fourth year of Yuan-he [809]. 


(Translated by A. R. Davis) 
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On Emperor Cheng’s Granting His Brother 
a Paulownia Leaf as a Token of a Fief 


There is a historical saying to the effect that Emperor Cheng of the Zhou 
Dynasty joked with his feeble younger brother with a paulownia leaf and 
said, “We will grant it to you as a token of a fief.” Upon this Ji Dan, the 
Regent, came to give his congratulation. Yet the Emperor said, “It was but 
a Joke." Ji however rejoined, “There is no joking by a sovereign." Thus the 
feeble younger brother was installed in the fief of Tang. 

I should like to take exception to this saying. Supposing that the Emperor's 
brother originally deser\'ed a fief, the Regent should have told the Emperor 
of this at the proper time, without taking advantage of a joke to make it an 
accomplished fact with his congratulation. If the brother did not deserve 
a fief, the Regent in fact helped an improper joke come true, making the 
weak young man lord of a land and its people. Can it be called a wise 
deed? And then the Regent only contended that the utterances of an 
emperor should not be treated casually. Does it follow that they must be 
obeyed to the letter and put into execution? If unfortunately the Emperor 
had joked with a woman or a eunuch with a fief, must his joking words 
also have been adhered to and observed? The ideas of a monarch ought to 
be judged by his actions. If they should prove to be inappropriate, it would 
be justified to modify them even ten times. The point is that only correct 
decisions are not to be changed. To say nothing of one made in joke! To 
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carry out literally the Emperor’s joke would amount to the great Regent’s 
abetting His Majesty to do evil. 

In my view, it would be better for the Regent to assist Emperor Cheng 
through advocating sound principles in a liberal and placid manner, 
directing his attention to what is great and proper. He should not encourage 
or gloss over his mistakes. In the meantime, he should not restrain him 
or use him harshly like cattle. For haste means failure. And then such 
approaches as his are not applicable even to the relationship between father 
and son, much less between a Sovereign and his subjects! This kind of 
unworthy maneuver was simply unseemly for such a great man like Ji Dan 
and is therefore incredible. 

Another version has it that the story was in fact fabricated by the historian 
Yin Yi. 

(Translated by Xie Baikui) 
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Biography of the Child Ou Chi 


Mr. Liu' says that the people of Vier are lacking in kindness. When they 
give birth to a child, whether boy or girl, they look upon it as a commodity. 
From the time children lose their baby teeth, their fathers and older brothers 
sell them off out of a desire for profit. If they do not earn enough from 
their own children, they snatch them away, bound and manacled, from 
other families. If they do not have the strength to resist, even those who 
are old enough to grow a beard are invariably forced to become slaves. It 
is common for such mutual depredations to occur right out on the main 
thoroughfares. Those children who arc fortunate enough to grown up turn 
around and capture others who are smaller and weaker than they. Because 
the Han‘^ officials themselves consider this trade profitable if the illicitly 
obtain a slave child through it, they let it go on freely and ask no questions. 
Consequently, the fertility of the Viet population is being squandered. Few 
of the children manage to escape by themselves. That child Ou Chi was 
able to do so when he was only eleven years old is most extraordinary. Tu 
Chou-shih,"* a retainer in the Kweichow surveillance commissioner's office, 
told me how it happened. 



Child Chi was a herd-boy and woodcutter from Liu-chou.' Once when he 
was out herding and cutting firewood, a couple of ruffians kidnapped him. 
They tied his hands behind his back and gagged him with a piece of cloth, 
then took him to a market forty tricents away to sell him. Chi pretended to 
cry like a boy and trembled with fear, putting on the customary appearance 
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of a little boy. The ruffians, thinking he would be easy to handle, drank 
together until they were tipsy. Then one of them went off to do some 
business and the other lay down after sticking his knife in the ground by 
the side of the road. When child Chi stealthily noticed that the ruffian had 
fallen asleep, he backed up against the knife blade with his bound hands 
and moved them up and down vigorously until the rope broke, whereupon 
he grabbed the knife and killed the sleeping ruffian. Before the child was 
able to run very far away, however, the ruffian who had gone off to do some 
business returned and caught him. Greatly startled by what had happened to 
his partner, he was all set to kill the child when the latter spoke hastily, “How 
can being the servant of two masters compare with being the servant of one 
master? He was unkind to me. If you can honestly preserve my life and be 
kind to me, I'll do anything for you." The ruffian who had come back from 
doing business thought about if for quite a while then said, “rather than kill 
this slave, wouldn’t it be better to sell him? And rather than sell him and 
then have to divide up the profits, wouldn’t it be better for me to get them 
all for myself? So it's fortunate that the kid killed him after all. Excellent!" 
thereupon the ruffian buried his partner’s corpse and took the child along 
with him to the place where he was staying, making sure to tie his bonds 
still tighter. In the middle of the night, the child rolled over by himself and 
burned through his bonds by getting close to the fire in the stove. Even 
though the fire singed his hands, he did not shrink from it. Once again, 
he grabbed a knife and killed the second ruffian. Then he began to yell so 
loudly that the whole town was alarmed. “I am the son of a man named 
Ou," said the child, “and should not have to be a slave. These two ruffians 
captured me, but luckily I was able to kill both of them! 1 request that you 
inform the courts of this matter." 
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The town subofficial functionary reported what had happened to the prefect 
and the prefect reported what had happened to the superior prefect. When 
the superior prefect summoned the boy, he saw before him an earnest 
young lad. The prefect Yen Cheng^ marveled at Ou Chi and wished to 
retain him as a minor subofficial functionary, but the child was unwilling. 
The prefect gave him a set of clothing and sent a subofficial functionary to 
escort him back to his village. All those in the village who were engaged 
in abduction looked at Ou Chi warily and dared not pass by his gate. 
‘This boy is two years younger than Ch’in Wu-yang,"’ they said, “but he’s 
already put two ruffians to death. We’d better stay clear of him!” 

(Translated by Victor H. Mair) 
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The New Hall of Prefect Wei of Yongzhou 


To make valleys, cliffs and pools in a city, mountain rocks have to be carted 
there, chasms dug, many difficulties and obstacles overcome, and a great 
deal of manpower exhausted. Even then one cannot create a natural scene. 
However, if one avoids the artificial, laying out the grounds according to 
the terrain and preserving the natural surroundings, what has proved so 
difficult already takes shape there. 

Yongzhou lies at the foot of the Jiuyi Mountains. Those who first opened 
up this district built the city round the hills, with rocks left hidden in the 
grasses and streams concealed by the roads. As snakes coiled through the 
undergrowth in which weasels roamed, while fine trees and rank vegetation 
contended together, it was known as a garbage dump. 



After Prefect Wei had been here for over a month and ordered his affairs 
so that he had leisure, his interest was attracted to this place. First he 
ordered it to be weeded and had the roads repaired. Earth was piled up into 
mounds and the streams were dredged so that the water flowed clear. After 
the brambles had been burnt and the streams channeled, many wonderful 
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sights appeared. The muddy water turned clear, fine plants took the place 
of the weeds. When you look at the vegetation now, it is all graceful and 
luxuriant; when you view the streams, they are gentle and meandering; 
grotesque rocks loom on every side, some in rows or like men kneeling, 
some erect and others prostrate, with intricate crevices and caves as well 
as mounts rearing up as if in anger. Prefect Wei had this hall built then 
for sightseers. At its foot, all manner of objects display themselves to 
contribute to the view. Beyond lie hills, high plains and forests, some 
clearly visible and others hidden, with a green stretch of grassland which 
merges with the blue sky at the horizon, and all these sights can be seen 
from the watch-tower. 

He invited guests to this hall to feast and take pleasure. Congratulating 
him they said, “From what you have accomplished, sir, we see your ideal. 
You want to create beauty befitting the terrain; this surely means that you 
want to rule according to local customs. You select what is beautiful among 
what is ugly; this surely means that you w'ant to get rid of despots and help 
the good. You dredge muddy streams to make them flow clear; this surely 
means that you want to dismiss corrupt officials and appoint honest men. 
You have built this hall on a height to command a view of the distance; this 
surely means that you want all local households to be familiar with your 
instructions. In this case, building this hall does not merely mean making 
suitable use of the flora, rocks and streams to create a beauty spot with 
hills, plains and forests, but through this small example you want your 
successors to grasp what is important." 
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So I asked to have this record inscribed on a stone and set at the northwest 
comer, as an example for future prefects. 


(Translatedby YangXianyi and Gladys Yang) 
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Preface to Folly River Poems 


There is a river which runs north of the Kuan and flows east into the Siao. 
This is locally called the “Ran Riverf’ because, according to some, a Ran 
clan used to live here and, according to others, because there is a dyeing 
industry [ran] along the river. 1 was remanded to this district in the Kuan 
River district because of my folly, and have come to love this place. It is 
especially beautiful a few miles up, and I have chosen my home here. Since 
the written name of the river is yet undecided and the local people are in 
favor of changing it, 1 have changed its name to “Folly River,” or “River 
of Folly,” following the precedent of the Folly Hill in ancient times, which 
took its name from the “Man of Folly.” 

I bought a small hill above it and named it the “Folly Mount.” Sixty paces 
northeast of the Folly Mount are springs, which I bought and christened 
“Folly Springs.” The Folly Springs consist of six, all coming from the high 
grounds in different rivulets, which are called the “Folly Rivulets.” I then 
had these springs dammed and surrounded with rocks and made into a 
pond, which is named the “Folly Pond.” East of the Folly Pond stands the 
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Folly Hall, and on the south stands the Folly Pavilion. In the center of the 
pond. I had a little isle made, called the “Folly Isle.” The place is studded 
with choice, rare plants and special, selected rocks, and all have received 
the humiliating name of “Folly” because of me. 


Water has been proverbially associated with wisdom. Why then is it 
humiliated here with the name of “Folly”? First, the river current is very 
low and is useless for irrigation purposes; and secondly, it is too fast and 
full of rocks in mid-current for navigation by big boats. Thirdly, it is narrow 
and shallow, unworthy to be a hiding place for dragons who control the 
rains and clouds. It is therefore of no benefit to the world, just like myself 
I find therefore some excuse for calling it the “River of Folly.” 

Now the Analects tells us that Ningwutse “acted like a stupid person in 
times of chaos” [to save his life]. There we see a man who was clever and 
chose to appear stupid. Yen Huei [Confucius’ favorite disciple] is said to 
“appear stupid, sitting and thinking all day.” There is the case of a man who 
was a deep thinker and appeared stupid. They were not really stupid. In my 
case, however, I live under a wise government, but have been stubborn and 
self-opinionated. ' Therefore there is no one more stupid than myself If so, 
then. I have the indisputable right to father the name of this river. 
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Despite its defects, this river has many good points. It is beautiful, and 
it sounds like music as it rushes down the hills, so that it makes a stupid 
person like myself find it enchanting, unwilling to tear myself away from 
it. And like the river, I cannot fit in with the times, but I can console myself 
with writing which mirrors and reflects all creation and its myriad changes 
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and washes away all impurities, even as the river does. Thus fitting words 
of folly to celebrate the River of Folly, I lose myself in the universe, 
becoming a part of the vast creation, go back to the age of the nebulae, 
and mingle with the Inaudible and the Impalpable, hidden in a primeval 
stillness, unknown to the world. I have written eight poems on the River of 
Folly and have them inscribed on the rocks. 

{Translatedby Lin Yntang) 
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Record of the Yuan Family Slough 


If one goes three miles southwest by water from the Jan Brook, there are 
five landscape views one might see, but none as good as that of the Box- 
iron Pool. If one goes west by land from the mouth of the brook, one can 
get a view of eight or nine landscapes, but none as good as that of the West 
Mountain. If one goes southeast by water from the Morning Sun Cliff" to 
the Wu River, one can see three, but none as good as those of the Yiian 
Family Slough. All these are among the unusual spots of secluded beauty 
in Yung-chou. 

In the Ch'u and Yiieh'^ dialect one calls a stream which branches off from 
the main channel a “slough." This is pronounced as in the word 

""ei-kar (haircloth gannent). The upper part of the slough leaves the main 
stream at the Nan-kuan Cliffs; its lower reaches return near the Po Family 
Shoals. 
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In between are 

Islands, islands, and tiny brooks. 

Deep pools, shallow banks. 

All entwined around and about. 

Lying deep and murky through level land, 

Down slopes it fumes and foams. 

The skiff floats as if it were reaching the end, but then suddenly another 
view, and it again seems endless. 

Hillocks rise out of the water; 

Hills of beautiful stone 
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Sprouting green groves on top, 

Winter or summer always luxuriant; 

In their slopes are many grottoes. 

At their bases numerous white pebbles; 

Their trees are primarily 
Maples, rhododendrons, medlars. 

Oaks, gums and citrons; 

The grasses epidendrum and iris. 

There is also a strange plant, similar to the bean, which has crept helter- 
skelter over the rocks in the water. 

Each time the wind blows down from the four mountains around. 

It shakes the large trees, 

Conceals in luxuriance all the grasses. 

Waves riotous reds and startled greens. 

In a flourish of fragrance; 

It surges billows and swirls rapids. 

Backs them up into gorges, and 
Wildly tosses the overhanging plants. 

With every season the scene changes, yet it is generally as I have written, 
although there is no way to completely describe it. 
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Since the people of Yung-chou had never made excursions here, I dared 
not monopolize it when 1 discovered it, but recorded it for the world. The 
original owner of the land was the Yuan family, and thus the slough took 
its name. 


(Translated by William H. Nienhauser, Jr) 
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The Small Rock Pool West of the Hillock 


One hundred and twenty paces west of the Small Hill we heard the trickle 
of water coming from the other side of a thicket of bamboos, like the 
clinking of jade pendants. It was most appealing. We had a passage cut 
through the bamboos, and found a small pool below, its water pellucid. 
The bed of the pool was a whole slab of rock, which turned up around the 
edges and, breaking the surface, fonned little islets and smooth and jagged 
outcrops. Tree canopies overhung the margins of the pool, trailing creepers 
formed a swaying, irregular weave, closing and parting. 

There were some hundred fish in the pool, all as it seemed swimming 
in mid-air, without support. Where the sunlight penetrated the water, it 
cast their shadows on the basal rock, all motionless, as if transfixed; then 
suddenly they would dart away with amazing speed, as if playing a game 
with us visitors. 
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To the southwest, the pool snaked away like the Northern Dipper, its 
reaches now hidden, now visible. Its banks were as jagged as a hound’s 
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teeth, giving no clue to its source. We sat by the pool, enclosed by bamboos 
and trees, cut off from humanity. The dead silence and utter seclusion 
cast a chill on our spirits and brought cold to our bones. The spot was too 
deserted for us to linger long, so I wrote down this description, and we left. 

My travelling companions were Wu Wuling, Gong Gu and my younger 
cousin ZongxLian. The two sons of my sister, namely Shuji and Fengyi, 
came with us on this occasion. 


{Translated by David Pollard) 
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Pas Trop Gouverner 


I do not know what Camel-back’s real name was. Disease had hunched him 
up behind, and he walked with his head down, like a camel. Hence, people 
came to give him the nickname of Camel. “Capital!” cried he, when he first 
heard of his sobriquet, “That’s the very name for me.” And thereafter he 
entirely left off using his proper name, calling himself “Camel-back.” 

He lived in the village of Peace-and-plenty, near the capital, and followed 
the occupation of a nursery-gardener. All the grand people of the city used 
to go and see his show; while market-gardeners vied with each other in 
securing his services, since every tree he either planted or transplanted was 
sure to thrive and bear fruit, not only early in the season but in abundance. 
Others in the same line of business, although they closely watched his 
method, were quite unable to achieve the same success. 

One day a customer asked him how this was so; to which he replied, “Old 
Camel-back cannot make trees live or thrive. He can only let them follow 
their natural tendencies. Now in planting trees, be careful to set the root 
straight, to smooth the earth around them, to use good mould, and to ram 
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it down well. Then, don’t touch them; don’t think about them; don’t go 
and look at them; but leave them alone to take care of themselves, and 
nature will do the rest. 1 only avoid trying to make my trees grow. I have 
no special method of cultivation, no special means for securing luxuriance 
of growth. I only don’t spoil the fruit. I have no way of getting it either 
early or in abundance. Other gardeners set with bent root, and neglect the 
mould. They heap up either too much earth or too little. Or if not this, then 
they become too fond of and too anxious about their trees, and are for ever 
running backwards and forwards to see how they are growing; sometimes 
scratching them to make sure they are still alive, or shaking them about to 
see if they are sufficiently firm in the ground; thus constantly interfering 
with the natural bias of the tree, and turning their affection and care into an 
absolute bane and a curse. I only don't do these things. That’s all.” 

“Can these principles you have just now set forth be applied to 
government?” asked his listener. “Ah!” replied Camel-back, “I only 
understand nursery-gardening. Government is not my trade. Still, in the 
village where 1 live, the officials are for ever issuing all kinds of orders, as 
if greatly compassionating the people, though really to their utter injury. 
Morning and night the underlings come round and say, ‘His Honor bids us 
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urge on your plowing, hasten your planting, and superintend your harvest. 
Do not delay with your spinning and weaving. Take care of your children. 
Rear poultry and pigs. Come together when the drum beats. Be ready at 
the sound of the rattle.’ Thus are we poor people badgered from mom till 
eve. We have not a moment to ourselves. How could any one flourish and 
develop naturally under such conditions? It was this that brought about my 
illness. And so it is with those who carry on the gardening business.” 

‘Thank you,” said the listener, ‘i simply asked about the management of 
trees, and I have learnt about the management of men.” So I make this 
known, as a warning to government officials. 

(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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The Story of a Master-builder 


My brother-in-law Pei lives in Guangde Lane. Once a master-builder 
knocked at his door and asked to rent a comer of the house. As gear he had 
compasses, a ruler, square, marking-line and ink, but in his room he kept 
no grindstone or chisel. When asked what skills he had, he said, “1 am good 
at estimating the materials needed for building. When I design a structure, 
I calculate its measurements and decide what should be round, square, 
long or short, then give instructions to the various workmen. Without me 
they could not build it. So when 1 draw my pay from the government 1 get 
three times as much as the other workmen, and when I work for a private 
family more than half the fee is mine.” Another day when 1 went to his 
room, I saw that one leg of his bed was broken but he was unable to repair 
it and said he would find another workman to do it. I was very amused, 
considering him a useless fellow who was out only for money. 
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Later the city magistrate wanted to have his office repaired, and I went 
there. All sorts of building material had been assembled there and all kinds 
of workmen, some with axes, some with choppers, others with saws. They 
stood in a semi-circle facing the master-builder in the middle, a ruler in 
his left hand, a stick in his right. Having estimated the strength needed to 
support the beams and the roof and that of the timber, he waved his stick 
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saying, “Cut here.” As one workman with an axe ran to the right, he pointed 
at the other side and said, “Saw it off here.” Thereupon a workman with a 
saw ran to the left. Then some hewed wood, others whittled it, all watching 
his expression and waiting for his orders, not daring to make any decisions 
themselves. If anyone bungled, he would angrily dismiss the man, who 
dared not show displeasure in turn. He made a drawing of the building on 
the wall which, though only about a foot square, gave ail the details. When 
it was completed according to this plan, nothing was a fraction out. Then 
he wrote on the ridge-pole the year, month and day of the construction and 
signed his own name, omitting those of the men who had done the job. 1 
looked round in amazement, only then realizing how great was his skill. 

With a sigh I wondered: Has he given up manual skills to concentrate on 
using his mind and grasping the overall plan? 1 have heard that those who 
toil with their minds make others work for them, while those who toil with 
their hands work for others and serve those who use their minds. This must 
be one who toils with his mind. Men with skill use their skill while men 
with intelligence make plans. This is an intelligent man, a worthy model 
for the prime minister who helps his sovereign rule an empire, for their 
tasks are very similar. One who rules an empire has his roots in the people. 
Those who toil are the slaves and village heads, above them arc the gentry, 
high and low, and above them the knights, ministers and nobles. They 
are divided into six ministries or a hundred different professions. Then 
within the Four Seas there are barons commanding different regions, and 
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each province has its governor, each district its magistrate, all of whom 
assist in the work of government; under them are the officers, and under 
the local officers are the bailiffs and runners, each with his task, just as 
workmen all do their individual Jobs to earn their keep. Then the man who 
acts as the prime minister helps the emperor to aile over them all, giving 
orders, working out the general plan, making modifications and laying 
down rules to regulate them, just as a master-builder uses his ruler, square, 
marking-line and ink to decide on the system of work. The prime minister 
selects men from all parts of the empire and settles them in the tasks for 
which they are suited, so that all the subjects live and work in peace and 
contentment. From the city he gains understanding of the countryside, from 
the country-side of the principalities, from the principalities of the whole 
empire. He can examine all things near and far, big and small, by referring 
to his plan, just as the master-builder brings a building to completion on the 
basis of the drawing on the wall. He promotes men of ability and lets them 
work according to their own bent, so that they feel indebted to no one; 
he dismisses men who are incapable, and they dare not show displeasure. 
He makes no boast of his own ability and seeks no personal fame, does 
not interfere with minor tasks or infringe on the rights of his officers, but 
spends all his time discussing affairs of state with men of talent. This is like 
the master-builder’s skill in making use of all his workmen and not boasting 
of his own ability. By so doing he succeeds as a prime minister and can 
bring order to all the principalities. Then the people of the whole empire 
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look up to him and credit the success to him, while posterity will follow in 
his footsteps and praise him as an able prime minister. When men speak of 
the good government of the Shang and Zhou dynasties, they attribute this 
to such men as Yi Yin, Fu Yue, the Duke of Zhou and the Duke of Shao, 
while all those doing the routine tasks are not mentioned in the records, just 
as the master-builder signs his name on the construction, omitting those 
of the workmen. The art of the prime minister is indeed great. Only those 
who have mastered it can be called prime ministers, not those who do not 
understand the essential plan. Such men consider assiduity their duty and 
paper-work all important. They boast of their ability and seek personal 
fame, attend to minor affairs and infringe on the rights of their officers. 
They gloat in their office over all the routine work they have arrogated to 
themselves, but neglect important affairs and plans for the future. These 
arc men who do not know the right way to govern. Like a master-builder 
unable to use the marking-line, ink, compasses, ruler and square, they take 
over the workmen’s axes, choppers and saws to show their skill, but can 
get no work done. So finally they fail and achieve nothing. Such behavior 
is certainly ridiculous. 
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Some may ask: What if the man who has commissioned the house w-ants to 
show his own intelligence and obstructs the master-builder's plan, taking 
the management out of his hands and adopting counter-plans? Although 
the result is failure, this is not the master-builder’s fault but that of his 
employer. My answer to this is no. For there are the marking-line, ink, ruler 
and square. If something should be high, one cannot force it to be low; if 
something should be narrow, one cannot extend it. If the plan is followed 
the building will stand firm; otherwise it will collapse. If the owner prefers 
it not to stand firm but collapse, then the master-builder should roll up his 
plan, keep his ideas to himself and leave, without compromising. Such a 
man is a good master-builder. If he hankers after profit and cannot bear 
to give up the work, but abandons the right measurements and design and 
compromises, so that later the beams buckle and the house collapses, how 
can he claim that it is not his fault? Impossible! 

In the belief that a master-builder’s way is similar to that of a prime 
minister, I have written this down as a record. In the old days a master- 
builder was called a contractor; now we call such a man a supervisor 
or foreman. The one I came across was named Yang. I will not give his 
personal name. 
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(Translatedby YangXianyi and Gladys Yang) 
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Biography of the Vagrant of Rivers and Lakes 


A vagrant is someone who is dissolute. His mind wanders, his ideas 
wander, his form wanders, and his spirit wanders. Being completely 
unbridled, he is looked askance at by his contemporaries. People who are 
constrained by decorum distance themselves from him by saying, “This 
man is a vagrant." The vagrant does not consider this shameful, but goes 
right along with them in calling himself what they do. People may ridicule 
him, saying, “Those who look upon you as a vagrant mean to fault you, 
yet you take this word as your own sobriquet. Why is this?" The vagrant 
would reply, “Heaven and earth are quite large, but they are just a speck 
within Great Vacuity. They labor themselves in covering and supporting 
the myriad objects; they labor themselves with the constant revolution of 
the spheres. If the inclination of the gnomon gets out of kilter, the seasons 
will be Jumbled. Thus heaven and earth cannot hope for even a moment’s 
vagrancy. Let us examine, however, whether the vagaries of water and soil 
are of any use. Water in its vagrancy becomes rain, dew, frost, and snow; 
When confined, it appears as ponds, rivers, puddles, or droughts. Soil in its 
vagrancy may be piled up to become high hills, may be dug out to become 
deep pits, may give life when things are planted in it, may harbor death 
when corpses are buried in it. When confined in the fonn of an ocarina, it 
can no longer be made into a pottery mold; when confined in the form of a 
brick, it can no longer be made into a basin. Is this not because when soil 
and water are in a vagrant state they are open to transfonnation, whereas 
when they are confined they are not? If a person does not adopt an attitude 
of vagrancy when he withdraws from public life, then he will still cling to 
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those expedient devices which enable him to gain fame; if a person does 
not adopt an attitude of vagrancy when he enters public life, then he will 
strive to grasp ephemeral power. But can he cling to such devices forever 
and can he grasp such power forever?” Therefore, I have composed some 
vagrant's songs and this vagrant's biography to celebrate the vagrancy of 
the man of the rivers and lakes. 


{Translated by Victor H. Mair) 
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A Monument to Rustic Temples 


(O 

o 


The word for ‘'monument” [hei] comes from “mourning” [hei]. In olden 
days a wooden post was used in winching the coffin down into the grave 
pit; later on, inscriptions were written on these posts to make known the 
deeds and virtues of the deceased, so they came to be preserved for their 
sentimental value. This is the origin of the name bei. From Qin and Han 
times monuments were also erected to honor the living for their deeds and 
virtues and services to the state, and stone replaced wood as the material, 
hence the derivation was obscured. In my erecting a monument now for 
rustic temples, it is not that there are any public services or private virtues 
to be recorded: my intention is simply to “mourn” the way our country 
cousins waste their substance in the worship of nameless idols of wood and 
clay. 
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Along the course of the River Ou, in the region of Wenzhou, they are given 
to worshipping spirits and goblins. On the tops of mountains and banks 
of rivers many irregular services are held. In the temples there are idols 
called Generals which are martial and stem, black in color and massive in 
proportion; others that are soft and gentle, young and pale of cast, and these 
arc called such-and-such a Young Sir; dignified old ladies, who are known 
as Matron; and attractive females, yclept Missy. Their place of abode is 
extended with courtyards and pavilion, elevated by means of steps, and 
surrounded by old trees that are densely planted and thick in girth; creepers 
form arches overhead, and owls nest in the branches. Models of coaches 
and horses and sprat attendants are strewn about grotesquely. Our country 
cousins made these idols, and our country cousins fear them. For the major 
ones they slay an ox, for the next in rank they kill a pig, and even the minor 
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ones rate a dog or hen. Failure to offer fish and pulse, or make sacrifices 
of animals and libations of wine to one's ancestors may be condoned, but 
not any neglect to these spirits. If ever there is slackness in their regard, 
calamity is bound to follow. Young and old go about their herding and 
husbandry in fear and trembling, for our country cousins, rather than 
looking on sickness and death as coming each in their due time, delude 
themselves as to the course of life, attributing everything to the agency of 
the gods. 

All the same, while we may regard these practices as perverse in former 
times, in the present day the gods can hardly be blamed. For what reason? 
Because, while it is proper that those who in their lifetime fended off 
disasters and protected against calamities should after their death enjoy 
the sacrifices of the people, these anonymous artifacts of wood and clay 
should not be similarly entitled. Hence the perversity of the practice when 
measured against the standards of fonner times is dear to see. In the present 
day, however, the martial and stem and massive in bulk do indeed exist; the 
soft and youthful also do indeed exist; they are the kind who mount raised 
platforms, take their place in high halls, fill their ears with sweet music, 
dine off the best fare, ride in carriages and on horses, and possess servitors. 
Yet the obligation to save the people from peril, to relieve the people in 
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their extremity, never enters their head. If the people are remiss in offering 
their tribute, they dispatch cmel lictors to inflict wanton punishment and 
press them into labor gangs. Compared with the good and ill that the gods 
bring, which is the lighter, which the heavier? When everything is quiet 
and peaceful, they pretend to be sage and good, but should the safety of the 
nation be threatened and the time come when they should do their duty to 
the state, then they lose their wits and cower in fear, collapse in a heap or 
flee blindly; they cannot wait to supplicate to be taken prisoner. Such being 
the idols who wear bonnets and are gifted with speech, what cause do we 
have to disparage the real idols of wood and clay? Hence our conclusion; 
In the present day the gods can hardly be blamed. I append a poem as an 
envoi: 
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Of wood and clay their fonn and shaping, 

Our peasants' wine and meat their sinful taking; 

Yet we cannot give their crime a name. 

Of wood and clay their worthless brains. 

Our sovereign’s pay their unearned gains; 

On them we pass what judgment, lay what blame? 

The pay and rank are huge and lofty. 

The wine and meat are scant and paltry. 

What the gods enjoy, who would trouble to denounce? 

This monument’s erection does my true mourning pronounce. 

{Translated by David Pollard) 
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The Premier’s Chamber for 
Awaiting the Emperor’s Audiences 


Heaven keeps quiet, yet all species of nature thrive and a bumper harvest 
is reaped. Why? Because the deities govern the four seasons and the five 
elements help regulate the climate. Likewise, a sovereign keeps quiet, yet 
the people live in hamiony and the state is in peace. Why? Because the 
privy councilors discuss the art of ruling and the ministers assume their 
different offices, disseminating the sovereign’s edifying influence. Hence 
it is evident that the sovereign’s ease and his subjects’ labor are in keeping 
with the way of Heaven. Those who were adept in statecraft, from Gao Yao 
and Hou Kui down to Fang Xuanling and Wei Zheng, could be enumerated 
one by one. They were distinguished not only by their noble virtues, but 
also by their admirable diligence, for they rose early in the morning and 
reposed late at night to serve their sovereigns. If ministers still behaved like 
this, how could premiers do otherwise? 

At the time of the founding of our Empire, the court, following the old 
system, set up on the right side of the Red Phoenix Gate the Premier’s 
Chamber for Awaiting the Emperor’s Audiences by way of fostering the 
ministers’ diligence. When the northern gate tower is bathed in twilight and 
the east horizon is not yet so bright, the premier sets out for the Chamber, 
which is already lighted up by candles held by the waiting ministers. Then 
the premier's carriage arrives, announced by the ringing bells. The Golden 
Palace Gate remains closed and the water in the hour-glass is still dripping. 
The premier alights from his carriage and rests at the Chamber. 
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While he is waiting for the water’s running out, does he do some thinking? 
He may contemplate like this: The millions of people live in trouble, 
I must think how to give them peace. The savage tribes have not yet 
affiliated themselves to the Empire, I must think how to make them pledge 
allegiance to the Court. Wars and strives have not yet ceased. I must think 
how to bring them to an end. Much of the land lies waste, 1 must think how 
to reclaim it. Sagacious people are left idle, I shall put them to good use. 
Unscrupulous persons are entrenched at court, I shall remove them from 
office. The atmospheric elements being in dishannony, causing consecutive 
natural calamities, 1 am ready to cede my post in order to pray to Heaven 
for their abatement. Although the five kinds of tortures have not been 
abolished, yet fraudulence and imposture are becoming rife from day to 
day, I shall entreat the sovereign to cultivate virtues of the populace, so 
as to redress such evils. Filled with such worries the premier awaits the 
daylight to enter the palace. As soon as the Nine Gates are opened, the 
emperor gives him a face-to-face hearing. The premier states his views 
which the emperor accepts with a good grace. As a consequence, the tone 
of the empire becomes salubrious and the common people are enabled 
to live a happy and prosperous life. Such being the case, the premier’s 
leadership over the multitudinous officials and his rich remuneration are 
not due to luck, but to his worthiness. 
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Or, the premier may contemplate another way: My feud is not revenged, I 
shall think how to expel my foes. My old debts of kindness are not repaid, 
I shall think how to exalt my benefactors. My children want precious 
ornaments, I shall think how to seek them. 1 want chariots, horses and exotic 
toys, 1 shall think how to procure them. Treacherous persons curry favor 
with me, 1 shall prefer them to higher posts. Righteous people remonstrate 
with me, I shall dismiss them. Natural calamities in the three seasons are 
reported and the emperor looks unhappy, 1 shall invent something to please 
him. Wicked officials tritle with law, and complaints come to the notice 
of the sovereign, 1 shall try to propitiate him with flattery. Beset with such 
selfish calculations, the premier dozes off in his chair. Now that the Nine 
Gates are opened and he enters the court, the emperor peers at him with 
his wonderful eyes. The premier sets forth his opinions, and the monarch 
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is obfuscated. Thus the state is ruined and the throne is endangered. Such 
being the case, the premier's being condemned to death or banished to a 
remote region is not owing to ill luck, but to his unworthiness. 

The politics of a state and the lives of millions of people being thus 
dependent upon the premier, can he afford to be imprudent in his 
proceedings? Furthenuore, there are premiers who have neither discredits 
nor credits, only going with the stream, usurping elevated posts and 
enjoying unmerited high stipends, and who merely present themselves as 
nonentities, steering clear of all injuries—such persons are also undeserving 
of appreciation. 

I, Wang Yuchcng, a petty functionary of the Judiciary, beg to have this 
article inscribed on the walls of the Chamber as a memento to the supreme 
executive. 
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(Translated by Xie Baikid) 
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The Bamboo Pavilion at Huanggang 


The district of Huanggang abounds in bamboos, the largest as big as rafters. 
Bamboo workers split the stems and slice off the knots, and the bamboo is 
used in place of earthen tiles. All the buildings here are roofed with these 
bamboo tiles because they are cheap and save labor. 

At the northwest corner of my city the walls had crumbled, the ground 
was overgrown with brambles, the place wild and dirty; so I had a small 
two-roomed pavilion constructed there, linking it with the Moon Wave 
Pavilion. It affords a view of the distant hills and dips at the shallows of 
the river below. The quiet seclusion there defies description. This pavilion 
is delightful during a sudden summer shower, when rain beats on the roof 
like a waterfall; it is equally delightful during heavy snow in winter, when 
the snow tinkles on the roof like jade. The pavilion is a good place for 
strumming a lyre, for the echo is smooth and mellow; it is a good place for 
chanting poetry too, for the recitation rings out fine and clear; it is a good 
place for playing draughts and hearing the sound made by draftsmen on the 
board, or for playing cottabus and hearing the thud of arrows dropping into 
the pot; for all these sounds arc brought out to the best advantage in this 
Bamboo Pavilion. 
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In leisure moments after my official duties I put on a priestly gown and cap, 
take up the Book of Changes and sit there in silence with incense burning to 
banish mundane cares. So, beside the river and hills, I watch the sails in the 
wind, the birds on the sand, the mist and clouds, the bamboos and the trees, 
and when I recover from the effects of wine, when my tea stops bubbling 
on the stove, I bid goodbye to the setting sun and welcome the rising of the 
white moon. Such are my pleasures in exile. 
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Pavilions famed in history like the Cloud Reaching Pavilion, the Fallen 
Star Pavilion, the Well Frame Pavilion and the Splendid Pavilion, may have 
been superbly imposing and magnificent; but they served solely to entertain 
sing-song girls and dancers, a pastime hardly suited to a man of letters, and 
this is not my way. 

The bamboo workers tell me that bamboo tiles can last a bare ten years; 
while even if another layer is added, they last only twenty years. But I was 
sent to ChuzhoLi from the Imperial Academy in the first year of the Zhidao 
period [the year 995]; the following year 1 was transferred to Guangling, 
and the year after that posted back to the Chancellor's Office. The next 
year, on New Year's Eve, I was ordered to proceed to Huangzhou, and I 
arrived in this prefecture in the third intercalary month of the following 
year. So the last four years have seen me incessantly on the move, and 1 
have no idea where I shall be next year. Why, then, should I worry because 
this Bamboo Pavilion may not last? My one hope is that those who come 
here after me will continue to keep it up, so that this pavilion may go on 
standing for ever. 

{Translated by Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang) 
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Yueyang Pavilion 
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In the spring of the fourth year of the Qingli period [the year 1044], Teng 
Zijing was banished from the capital to be governor of Baling Prefecture. 
After he had governed the district for a year, the administration became 
efficient, the people became united, and all things that had fallen into 
disrepair were given a new lease of life. Then he restored Yueyang 
Pavilion, adding new splendor to the original structure and having inscribed 
on it poems by famous men of the Tang dynasty as well as the present time. 
And he asked me to write an essay to commemorate this. 



Now I have found that the finest sights of Baling are concentrated in the 
region of Lake Dongting. Dongting, nibbling at the distant hills and gulping 
down the Yangtse River, strikes all beholders as vast and infinite, presenting 
a scene of boundless variety; and this is the superb view from Yueyang 
Pavilion. All this has been described in full by writers of earlier ages. 
However, since the lake is linked with Wu Gorge in the north and extends 
to the rivers Xiao and Xiang in the south, many exiles and wandering poets 
gather here, and their reactions to these sights vary greatly. 
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During a period of incessant rain, when a spell of bad weather continues for 
more than a month, when louring winds bellow angrily, tumultuous waves 
hurl themselves against the sky, sun and stars hide their light, hills and 
mountains disappear, merchants have to halt in their travels, masts collapse 
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and oars splinter, the day darkens and the roars of tigers and howls of 
monkeys are heard, if men come to this pavilion with a longing for home in 
their hearts or nursing a feeling of bitterness because of taunt and slander, 
they may find the sight depressing and fall prey to agitation or despair. 

But during mild and bright spring weather, when the waves are unruffled 
and the azure translucence above and below stretches before your eyes for 
myriads of //, when the water-birds fly down to congregate on the sands 
and fish with scales like glimmering silk disport themselves in the water, 
when the iris and orchids on the banks grow luxuriant and green; or when 
dusk falls over this vast expanse and bright moonlight casts its light a 
thousand //, when the rolling waves glitter like gold and silent shadows in 
the water glimmer like jade, and the fishermen sing to each other for sheer 
Joy, then men coming up to this pavilion may feel complete freedom of 
heart and ease of spirit, forgetting every worldly gain or setback to hold 
their winecups in the breeze in absolute elation, delighted with life. 

But again when 1 consider the men of old who possessed true humanity, 
they seem to have responded quite differently. The reason, perhaps, may 
be this: Natural beauty was not enough to make them happy, nor their 
own situation enough to make them sad. When such men are high in the 
government or at court, their first concern is for the people; when they 
retire to distant streams and lakes, their first concern is for their sovereign. 
Thus they worry both when in office and when in retirement. When, then, 
can they enjoy themselves in life? No doubt they are concerned before 
anyone else and enjoy themselves only after everyone else finds enjoyment. 
Surely these are the men in whose footsteps I should follow! 
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(Translated by Yang Xianyi and Gladys Yang) 
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Pavilion of Good Harvests and Joy 


It was in the summer of my second year as Governor of Ch’u that I first 
drank local water that tasted good. I asked where it came from and was 
directed to a place only a hundred paces southwest of the city wall.' Above, 
Mount Feng rose high over the other peaks. Hidden Glen lay deeply 
secluded beneath it. In the glen there was a clear spring bubbling forth from 
underground. Looking around, I found the spot delightful. Therefore, I 
cleared a channel for the spring and cut the rocks away. Then I opened up a 
plot of land and built a pavilion on it. I go there often with my Ch'u friends 
to relax. 

During the fighting of the Five Dynasties period, Ch’u was the scene of 
armed conflict. Our Founding Emperor, serving as General under the 
Chou, defeated Li Ching's anny of 150,000 men at the foot of the Ch’ing- 
liu Mountains." He took Generals Huang-fu Hui and Yao Feng prisoner 
outside the eastern gale of Ch’u and proceeded to pacify Ch’u. One day, 
after studying the terrain and checking maps and historical records, 1 
climbed up for a look at Ch’ing-liu Pass, hoping to find the exact place 
where Hui and Feng went to their defeat. But there were no old people left 
who could point it out to me. The empire has been at peace a long time. 
After the T’ang dynasty lost its sway the empire split apart. Warlords 
rose up and contended for supremacy, and there were more rebel domains 
established than could be enumerated. But once the Sung dynasty received 
the Heavenly Mandate our Sage appeared and the empire was reunited. 
The defiles and barriers that once sustained the rebels were gradually worn 
away. A hundred years later, one sees nothing in the tranquil landscape but 
the peaks of mountains and limpid water of streams. Anyone who wants to 
inquire about the events of the past finds that there are no old people left 
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who remember them. Located between the Yangtze and the Huai Rivers, 
Ch'u today is not a stopping-place for the boats and carts of merchants, 
nor is it a city frequented by travelers. Its residents know little of the 
world outside. They are satisfied with the food and clothing their own land 
produces, which allow them to enjoy their lives and attend properly to their 
dead. Who among them realizes that it was our Founding Emperor's great 
deeds and virtues that have nourished well-being here for these hundred 
years? 

Upon my arrival in Ch'u, I was pleased to find the land remote and 
the problems few. I also admired the inhabitants’ leisurely ways. After 
discovering this spring in the hills, I have been able to come here daily 
with the people of Ch’u to gaze at the mountains above and to listen to 
the waters below. We pluck delicate blossoms or sit in the shade of the tall 
trees. Even the wind and frost, the ice and snow, serve only to etch more 
clearly the elegance and grandeur of the peaks. In this way, each of the four 
seasons has its charm. Today, I count it as a further blessing that the people 
of Ch'u find joy in their good harvests and like to accompany me here. 
Hence I have now written about the excellent way of life in Ch’u, basing 
my account upon the history of its mountains and rivers, so that the people 
will know that they enjoy good harvests only because they have been bom 
into an age of peace. 
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To proclaim the Emperor’s grace and virtue and to share joys with the 
people are, after all, part of a Governor's duties. And so I wrote this 
account to name the pavilion. 

Written in the sixth month of the ping-hsu year of the Chia-ch’ing period 
[1046], by the Policy Monitor of the Right, Drafting Official of the 
Secretariat, and Governor of Ch'u-chou, Ou-yang Hsiu. 

(Translated by Ronald C. Egan) 
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At a Grave 


O Man-ch’ing, thy birth gave a hero, thy death a God! Like the vulgar herd 
thou wast bom and didst die, returning to the domain of nothingness. But 
thy earthly fomi could not perish like theirs. There was that within which 
could not decay: thy bright memory will endure through all generations. 
For such is the lot of the wise and good: their names are inscribed 
imperishably, to shine like the stars for ever. 

O Man-ch'ing, 'tis long since we met. Yet methinks I see thee now, as then, 
lofty of mien, courage upon thy brow. Ah! When the grave closed over 
thee, it was not into foul earth, but into the pure essence of gold and gems 
that thy dear form was changed.' Or haply thou art some towering pin— 
some rare, some wondrous plant. What boots it now? Here in thy loneliness 
the spreading brambles weave around thy head, while the chill wind blows 
across thy bed moist with the dew of heaven. The will-o’-the-wisp and the 
fire-fly flit by; naught heard but the shepherd and the woodman singing 
songs on the hill-side; naught seen but the startled bird rising, the affrighted 
beast scampering from their presence, as they pass to and fro and pour forth 
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their plaintive lays. Such is thy solitude now. A thousand, ten thousand 
years hence, the fox and the badger will burrow into thy tomb, and the 
weasel make its nest within. For this also has ever been the lot of the wise 
and good. Do not their graves, scattered on every side, bear ample witness 
of this? 

Alas! Man-ch’ing, 1 know full well that all things are overtaken, sooner or 
later, by decay. But musing over days by-gone, my heart grows sad; and 
standing thus near to thy departed spirit, my tears flow afresh, and I blush 
for the heartlessness of God. O Man-ch’ing, rest in peace!‘ 

(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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Inscription on the Memorial Tablet for the 
Passage to the Shuangkang* Tomb 


Alas, sixty years after the burial of my revered father, the Duke of 
Ch'ung, at Shuangkang, I am at last able to erect this tablet for the passage 
to his tomb! The reason for the long delay is not that I have ventured to 
procrastinate, but that I have been obliged to wait. 

Unfoilunately I was bereaved of my father at the age of four. My mother 
vowed to live out her life as a widow, though she had to maintain a poor 
family by working to earn food and clothing. She reared and taught me 
until I grew up, when she told mc:‘'Your father was an incorruptible 
official, but he was fond of giving to others and extending hospitality to his 
guests. Though his emoluments were few, he always saw to it that nothing 
was left. 'Let not this be a source of embarrassment to me!' he would 
say. And so he died without leaving even a house with a single tile on its 
roof, or a single piece of cultivated land on which the family could have 
depended for its living. What was it. then, that I counted on to sustain me? I 
knew one or two things about your father, w^hich gave me reason to wait for 
you to grow up. When I married into your family, I was not in time to serve 
my mother-in-law'. But I knew' that your father was a filial son. You lost 
your father w hen you were young, and I could not be sure that you would 
one day stand on your own feet. But I knew that your father was destined 
to have worthy offspring. When I was first joined with your father, he had 
hardly passed the mourning period for his mother a little over a year earlier. 
Whenever memorial services were held, he would say with tears: 'Sacrificial 
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offerings, however abundant, cannot compare with even scanty food for 
parents when they are still alive.’ Occasionally, when he had something to 
eat and drink, he mourned tearfully. ‘Before, we scarcely had enough,’ he 
said, ‘and now there is always something left. But is it not too late?’ When 
I witnessed this expression of grief once or twice, I thought that it was only 
because he had recently passed the mourning period. Later, 1 observed that 
his grief was always the same and that it was no different for the rest of his 
life. That is why I knew that your father was a filial son though I was not 
in time to serve my mother-in-law.When your father was an official, once 
he burnt candles at night to read his documents. Repeatedly he stopped 
and sighed. I asked him why. ‘This is a case calling for the death penalty,’ 
he said, ‘and I cannot seek to make the criminal live.’ ‘Can you seek to 
make a criminal live?’ I asked him. ‘If I seek and fail,’ he replied, ‘both the 
criminal to be condemned and I have no regrets. Can there be any regrets 
if 1 succeed? Since success is something possible, we know how much it 
is regretted when one has not sought to make the criminal live. Though 1 
always try, I fail at times. Yet the world always seeks the death of such a 
criminal!’ Turning around, he saw the wet-nurse at our side, holding you 
in her arms. He pointed at you and sighed. ‘The fortune-teller warns me,’ 
he said, ‘that I shall die in the year of Hsu.‘ If he is right, I shall not see the 
boy grow up. Remember to tell him what 1 have just said to you.’ When 
he had occasion to teach other youngsters of the family, he always made 
the same remark. 1 heard it so many times that I am very familiar with it. 
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I know nothing about what he did outside the family, but at home he was 
never boastful or pretentious. Truly, was the way he conducted himself not 
all initiated from his inner self.^ Was his heart not filled with humaneness? 
This is why I knew that your father was destined to have worthy otTspring. 
Exert yourself! In serving one's parents, abundance is not always essential, 
but filial love is. Although not everyone can be expected to share in all 
benefits, the important thing is a deeply humane heart. I am incapable of 
teaching you. This was the will of your father." 1 sobbed, kept all this in my 
memory, and never dared to forget it. 

My father was also bereaved of his father at an early age. He devoted 
himself diligently to his studies. In the third year of Hsien-p’ing,'' he 
won his chin-shih degree. He then served successively as R'an-kuan"* 
of Taochow,^ T'ui-kuan^ of Suchow^ and Mienchow,^ and P'an-kuan of 
Taichow.*^ He died at the age of fifty-nine and was buried at Shuangkang, 
Shach’i. My mother was the daughter of Cheng Teh-i and came from a 
family south of the Yangtze, which had been well-known for generations. 
She was respectful, frugal and benevolent, and observed all the tenets 
of propriety. She was first given the title of Lady of Fuch'ang Hsieri and 
promoted to Lady of Lo-an, Ank'ang and P'engch’eng Chiin. Ever since 
she was young, she had run her house frugally, and even in her later life she 
never exceeded the limits set earlier. ‘"My son," she said to me, “you cannot 
loosely conform to the way of the world. Frugality is what one needs in 
adversity." Subsequently, when I was demoted to Iling,“* my mother talked 
and smiled as always. “Your family has always been poor," she said. “So 1 
am accustomed to it. If you can feel unperturbed, so can I." 
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It was twenty years after the decease of my father that I began to receive 
official emoluments for the support of my family. It was twelve more years 
later that I became an official at court and was able to bring honor to my 
parents. Ten more years elapsed before I became Secretary of the Lung- 
tTi Library and Division Director of the Personnel Ministry in the Cabinet. 

I was detailed to ser\'c in the Southern Capital.“ It was then that my mother 
died at the age of seventy-two in my official residence.Eight years later, 
despite my humble talent, 1 was appointed Vice Premier and given the 
opportunity to participate in the important affairs of state. I served in this 
capacity for seven years, at the end of which I vacated the post.Since the 
time w^hen I w'as invested with the Vice Premiership, Their Majesties have 
extended favors to my family by posthumously honoring three generations 
of my immediate forbears. In particular, since the reign of Chia-yu,‘* on 
the occasion of cveiw national celebration, rare honors have been conferred 
on them. My great-grandfather was given the First Rank and the titles of 
Grand Teacher of the Imperial Household and Chung-shu-ling;‘’ my great¬ 
grandmother. the title of Elder Lady of CITu; my grandfather, the First 
Rank and the titles of Grand Teacher of the Imperial Household, Chung- 
shu-ling and Shang-shu-ling;'"^ my grandmother, the title of Elder Lady of 
Wu; my father, the Duke of ClTung, the First Rank and the titles of Grand 
Teacher of the Imperial Household, Chung-shu-ling and Shang-shu-ling; 
and my mother, the title of Elder Lady of Yiieh. On the occasion of his first 
offerings to Heaven, His reigning Majesty conferred on my father the title 
of Duke of Ch'ung and promoted my mother to Elder Lady of Wei. 

I cannot help being moved to tears when I say this:“Good deeds are 
never unrewarded, although it may be early or late. This is a truism. 
My grandfather accumulated many good deeds and had great virtue. 
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He deserved indeed a rich reward. Although he did not receive it in his 
lifetime, yet posthumous titles and honors have been bestowed on him and 
have been sanctified by the solemn mandates of three imperial reigns. This 
is an illustrious example for future generations and a blessing for his own 
children and children’s children.” Wherefore I have set down the tabular 
history of the family and caused it to be engraved on the tablet. 1 have also 
recorded in it my father’s testaments and the manner in which my mother 
taught me and waited for me to grow up. I have done this to make known 
that there is ample reason why I have been so fortunate as to be able to 
keep my integrity intact and brought no disgrace on my ancestors, though, 
with my modest virtue and limited ability, 1 have merely been favored by 
the times and never deserved the positions I have held. 

(Translatedby Shi Shun Liu) 
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A Skilled Archer 


Lord Chen prided himself on being a skilled archer, second to none in his 
age. He was practicing archery in his garden one day when an oil-vendor 
came by and put down his load to watch. The old man stood there for a 
long lime and merely nodded in approval when he saw Lord Chen hit his 
target nine times out of ten. 

“Can you shoot?'’ asked Lord Chen. “What do you think of my 
marksmanship?" “This is nothing," said the old man. “You simply have the 
knack of it." “How dare you slight my skill!" Lord Chen was very angry. 
“1 know from my own experience in pouring oil," said the old man. Then 
he placed a copper cash' on top of a gourd on the ground, and proceeded 
to pour oil into the gourd through the hole of the copper cash without so 
much as wetting the edge. “This is nothing either," continued the old man. “I 
simply have the knack of it." Lord Chen laughed and sent him away. 
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On Party 


1 have learned that parties can be traced back to ancient times. But 
fortunately the former sovereigns could distinguish between gentlemen 
and villains. Generally speaking, gentlemen were united as a party by a 
common principle, while villains were combined into a party by common 
interests. It was something in the nature of things. 

Nevertheless, I argue that there can be no party among villains, it can only 
exist among gentlemen. Why? Because villains seek money and profit, 
covetous of wealth and property. When they share common interests, they 
associate as a cohort for the sake of expediency, which is in fact a sham. 
When they come to contend for profits or become alienated from one 
another once the profits have been exhausted, they would oppose and injure 
their former collaborators, regardless of the latter’s being their brothers 
or relatives. That is why I say there can be no party among villains. And 
it must be a sham if it is a transient and expedient one. But that is not the 
case with gentlemen, who uphold morality and righteousness, acting upon 
the principle of faith and loyalty, cherishing their reputation and integrity. 
These virtues, when applied to self-cultivation, conduce to their mutual 
good through honoring a common principle; when applied to the conduct of 
state affairs, they enable them to pool their wisdom and strength with one 
mind—consistently from beginning to end. This is a party of gentlemen. 
Therefore, as a sovereign, he should repel the sham parties of villains and 
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use the genuine parties of gentlemen, which would ensure the state a reign 
of peace and order. 

At the time of Emperor Yao, Gonggong, Huandou and other villains 
formed a gang of four, whereas the eight kind-hearted and eight faithful 
gentlemen constituted a party of sixteen. When Shun assisted Yao in his 
rule, the gang of the four villains was repelled while the party of the good 
and faithful was advanced, which made it possible for Yao to reign in 
peace and order. After Shun had been crowned as sovereign, Gao, Kui, Ji, 
Xie and others, a party of twenty-two, were equally positioned at court, 
showing mutual admiration and making reciprocal concessions, and the 
whole party was used by Shun, which also caused him to reign in peace 
and order. Shang Shu carries this oath, "The despot Zhou has millions of 
subjects with millions of minds, but we of the Zhou dynasty have three 
thousand subjects with one mind." At the time of the despot Zhou, millions 
of people have millions of different minds, which was evidence enough 
of the nonexistence of a party, but Yin Zhou perished all the same. The 
subjects of King Wu of the Zhou dynasty could boast a large party of three 
thousand, yet the Dynasty prospered by relying upon it. Emperor Xian of 
the Latter Han dynasty rounded up all the gentlemen in the country and put 
them in prison, looking upon them as partisans. When the uprisings of the 
Yellow-turbaned Bandits broke out, the country was thrown into a great 
turmoil. The Emperor, awakened to his stupidity, released all the so-called 
partisans only to find the Empire irrevocably lost. During the last period of 
the Tang dynasty, disputes between the parties arose. When it came to the 
reign of Emperor Zhao, all the notable figures at court were slain or cast 
into the Yellow River w ith the ridicule: "This stream of the clean and pure 
can be diverted into the turbid currents of the River." And the Tang dynasty 
was ruined as a consequence. 
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Of all the fonncr sovereigns none were more successful in alienating one 
man from another and preventing them from grouping into a party than 
the despot Zhou; none did more to prohibit good people forming a party 
than Emperor Xian of Han; and none were more capable of massacring 
the parties of pure and noble gentlemen than Emperor Zhao of Tang. Yet 
they all ended in destroying their empires. As for mutual admiration and 
concession without mutual suspicion, none were better than the twenty- 
two courtiers of Shun, who also used them with no doubt. Yet the later 
generations have never reproached Shun with his being gulled by that party 
of twenty-two but, on the contrary, have praised him as a wise sage for 
his discemment with regard to gentlemen and villains. King Wu of Zhou 
made a party of three thousand out of all the courtiers in his state, which 
could therefore claim to be the largest since ancient times, but the Dynasty 
prospered by relying upon it. And the King could never have enough good 
and honest men. 

Hey, may a sovereign use this history of law or disorder and rise or decline 
of states as an example for his own good! 



{Translatedby Xie Baikui) 
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An Autumn Dirge 


One night. I had just sat down to my books, when suddenly I heard a sound 
far away towards the south-west. Listening intently, 1 wondered what it 
could be. On it came, at first like the sighing of a gentle zephyr,...gradually 
deepening into the plash of waves upon a surf-beat shore,...the roaring 
of huge breakers in the startled night, amid howling stomi-gusts of wind 
and rain. It burst upon the hanging bell, and set every one of its pendants 
tinkling into tune. It seemed like the muffled march of soldiers, hurriedly 
advancing bit in mouth to the attack,' when no shouted orders rend the air, 
but only the tramp of men and horses meet the ear.^'Boy,'’ said I, "what 
noise is that? Go forth and see." “Sir," replied the boy, on his return, “the 
moon and stars are brightly shining: the Silver River spans the sky. No 
sound of man is heard without: ’tis but the whispering of the trees." 
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“Alas!" 1 cried. “Autumn is upon us." And is it thus, O boy, that autumn 
comes?— Autumn the cruel and the cold; autumn the season of rack and 
mist; autumn the season of cloudless skies; autumn the season of piercing 
blasts; autumn the season of desolation and blight! Chill is the sound that 
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heralds its approach; and then it leaps upon us with a shout. All the rich 
luxuriance of green is changed; all the proud foliage of the forest swept 
down to earth, withered beneath the icy breath of the destroyer. 


“For autumn is Nature’s chief executioner; and its symbol is darkness. It 
has the temper of steel; and its symbol is a sharp sword. It is the avenging 
angel, riding upon an atmosphere of death. As spring is the epoch of 
growth, so autumn is the epoch of maturity— 

Its strains decay. 

And melt away. 

In a dying, dying fall.^ 

And sad is the hour when maturity is passed; for that which passes its 
prime must die. 

“Still what is this to plants and trees, which fade away in their due 
season?... But stay: there is man, man the divinest of all things. A hundred 
cares wreck his heart; countless anxieties trace their wrinkles on his brow; 
until his inmost self is bowed beneath the burden of life. And swifter still 
he hurries to decay when vainly striving to attain the unattainable, or 
grieving over his ignorance of that which can never be known. Then comes 
the whitening hair—and why not? Has a man an adamantine frame, that 
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he should outlast the trees of the field? Yet after all who is it, save himself, 
that steals his strength away? Tell me, O boy, what right has man to accuse 
his autumn blast?'’ 


My boy made no answer He was fast asleep. No sound reached me save 
that of the cricket chirping its response to my dirge. 


(Translated by Herbert A. Giles) 
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Preface to 

the Collected Poems of the Priest Pi-yen 


As a young man, visiting the capital to attend the metropolitan 
examinations, 1 had every opportunity to enter into friendships with the 
most honorable and valiant men of the age. Yet none the less we would 
remark that for forty years past, the state had held all within the four 
seas in unity, a stop had been put to armed strife and the world had been 
nourished and fostered in freedom from troubles of any kind; therefore it 
must often befall that men of worth, skilled in stratagem, bold and of high 
purpose, men far removed from the common run would find no scope for 
their abilities but prefer concealment to emergence on the public scene. 
Among the wooded hills they might live as butchers or pedlars, grow old 
and die without ever becoming known to the world; nor was it possible 
to seek out such men or draw them forth. Then, later, 1 found my friend, 
now dead. Shih Man-ch'ing. Man-ch’ing was a man of broad vision and 
high mind. If those in power could find no use for such material, neither 
could Man-ch'ing stoop to seek any compromise. Lacking an outlet for his 
ambitions, time and again he would carouse with commoners and yokels, 
never to grow' weary though soused and staggering drunk. Feeling that with 
such ease I had found one of those “concealed and not to be frequented," I 
welcomed excursions with him and hoped thereby to forward under cover 
my search for the men of rare w orth of this world. 
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The Buddhist priest Pi-yen was Man-ch'ing's oldest friend. He again 
was one who could set the world aside, who had the spirit to prize his 
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independence. The two took unreserved delight in each other. While Man- 
ch’ing's refuge was in wine, Pi-yen’s was in his religion, but each was 
a man of rare quality. Yet in nothing did they find greater joy than the 
composition of songs and verses. At the far edge of drinking, at the height 
of the wine they would sing and declaim, laugh and yell for the joy of all 
that lies beneath the sky—oh, but these were heroes! There was no man 
of all the flower of the age who did not long to join their company, and 1 
myself went many times to their rooms. Over the space of ten years Pi-yen 
travelled, north across the River, east as far as Tsinan and Yun-ch’eng, but 
never did he meet with a place to suit his purpose. When sore straits forced 
his return Man-ch’ing was dead, and he himself was aging and in poor 
health. Ah me, to have seen with my own eyes the vigor and the decline 
of two such men—and now, that I myself should be drawing close to my 
dotage! Man-ch’ing’s own verse had limpid depth, yet he in his turn would 
praise the work of Pi-yen as finely tempered, the product of the true poetic 
mind. In stature and countenance Pi-yen is of heroic mould, and there is 
a greatness in his bosom. Devoting himself to Buddhism he has found no 
practical application for his gifts. Only his practice of poetry might carry 
his name before the world, but again he is too idle to care. Now, an old 
man, he has opened his bundle and brought out some three or four hundred 
pieces, all of them charming. 
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Not since Man-ch’ing died has Pi-yen, desolate, found a place to turn. But 
now he has been learning of the abundant hills and streams of the southeast, 
the soaring grandeur of whose crests, the booming torrents of whose waters 
have such power to strengthen and restore; and he has conceived the desire 
to make a journey there. From this we may know that age has not robbed 
him of his purpose. On the eve of his departure I compose this preface to 
his verses, telling of past years of vigor in lament for his decline. 


(Translated by Cyril Birch) 
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